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fiotes. 
TAVERNER'SS ‘ POSTILS.’ 

Dr. Cardwell’s edition of ‘‘ Postils on the 
Epistles and Gospels compiled by Richard 
Taverner in the year 1540” (Oxf., 1841) gives, as 
the preface tells us, ‘‘ all the peculiarities of their 
aatique language.” 

In the sermons for Ascension Day and “ Wit- 
tonday ” I find the following:—At the commence- 
ment of the Postil on the Gospel for the former: 
“Thargument.—Of the commission that Chryste 
gave to hys Apostles And how Chryste styed 
@p to heaven.” Sty, a ladder; Halliwell’s ‘ A. 
aod P. Dictionary.’ On p. 295 of the same 
Sermon we have this sentence: ‘‘ The Bishop of 
Rome with his galant prelates, which ryde like 
JRinces upon their moyles.” Moil, a mule (Halli- 
Well). In the Postil on the Gospel for ‘* Wit- 
fnday,” p. 313 : ‘‘ Euen here in one heape is al 
the treasure hurded.” Hurder, a heap of stones 
(Halliwell). On pp. 311, 315, the reader will find 
@uertwharte and euenchisten, which are both ex- 

ined in Halliwellascontraryand fellow Christian. 

iwell does not, so far as [ have observed, cite 





Taverner as an authority. Foyson (‘* he graunteth 
™8 foyson and abundaunce”) in the sermon “in | 
the Rogation weke or crosse dayes” is explained | 
as“ plenty” in N. Bailey and Halliwell. Having | 
but few dictionaries at hand in this place, I can 


find no explanation of southefastnes in the follow- 

to make vs 
ful assured and certayne of the trouthe and southe- 
fastnes of Gods worde.” Nor do I learn exactly 
what disperpled in “ disperpled or clouen tonges ” 
signifies. Finally, I should be obliged if any of 
your readers would explain the word stoynyng, 
which is joined in the Postil for the Epistle for 
Whitsunday with wonderying (“stoynyng and 
wonderying ”). 

I should like to inquire whether the postiller 
on the Gospel for ‘‘ Witsonday” intends to fur- 
nish us with a derivation for the name of this 
festival. He spells the word without anh. Now, 
besides Pfingsten and White Sunday, the Wit or 
sacred knowledge with which the apostles were 
endued on that day has been alleged as the origin 
of the first part of the word. It is also said by 
some that the original name of this festival is 
Wissentide, the time of choosing the wits or wise 
men to the Wittenagemotes ; and, as I said, I 
should like to ask whether we are to understand 
the postiller to suggest that Witsonday is derived 
from “Wyght.” Hesays, p. 310: ‘* But we ought 
to kepe this our Witsonday bicause the law of God 
was then of the holy Wyght or Goost deliuered 
gostly vnto vs.” Wight or Wyght is, we know, 
used for a person ; it is also used as an adjective, 
active or swift ; but whether it is not used likewise 
for a spirit or a spiritual person students of these 
subjects may be able to tell us. 

Before I bring this note to a close I may notice 
that the Postjl on the Gospel for Ascension Day 
seems to afford evidence of the writer having 
been acquainted with Calvin's ‘ Institutes,’ which 
had been published some five years previously. I 
refer to the passage (p. 291) :— 

“Christ therfore by taking our fleshe vpon him did 
both translate oure synnes vpon hymse!fe, and drowned 
the wrath of the father in himeeife, to make ve at one 
with his father, Wythout this feith we be the children 
of vengeaunce, we can do no good worke that may please 
God, neither wyll God heare our prayers.” 

With regard to Campanus, mentioned as here- 
tical on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the 
Postil for the Epistle for Witsonday, I should be 
glad to ask whether he is the same as the chaplain 
to Pope Urban IV. (thirteenth century). 

S. ARyorr. 


sé 


The Vicarage, Gunnersbury, W. 


THOMAS MOORE, 

In connexion with the questions recently dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.’ relative to the edition of 
Byron’s ‘ Works’ issued in 1832 by John Murray, 
one of your correspondents (7 S. xi. 118) referred 
to Byron’s biographer, Thomas Moore, in a dis- 
paraging tone, and, as it appears to me, on 
somewhat gratuitous assumptions. He speaks of 
the ‘ Life’ as being evidently meant as much for a 
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puff of Thomas Moore himself as for a record of 
Byron’s career. As this is given merely as a 
matter of opinion, I shall notice it no further than 
to remark that some very high literary authorities 
indeed join issue with your correspondent on that 
point. Macaulay, for example, in his famous essay 
on Byron, was, as will be remembered, especially 
emphatic in commending the good taste which 
Moore had displayed in his general treatment of 
the subject. What, however, I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to is the apparent “cocksureness” 
with which your correspondent jumps to the con- 
clusion that the publisher must have been really 
dissatisfied with the way in which Moore had 
dealt with the ‘ Life,’ and so have determined not 
to employ him as editor of the ‘ Works’ of Byron. 
Now there is every reason for believing that the 
case was exactly the reverse—that John Murray 
was most anxious to secure Moore’s services as 
editor, and that if Moore did not act in that 
capacity it was simply because, through pressure 
of other engagements, he declined do so. And I 
think that it is a reasonable contention that the 
fact of the name of the actual editor not being 
mentioned at the time affords rather strong, 
though, to be sure, indirect, proof that the pub- 
lisher did not consider that the success of the 
publication would, at any rate, be increased if it 
were to become generally known that Moore’s con- 
nexion with it had ended with the ‘Life.’ It is a 
pity that Mr. Jonw Murray, in that communica- 
tion to ‘N. & Q.’ in which he settled the question 
in dispute by the statement that, the late John 
Wright edited the edition of Byron brought out in 
1832 by the John Murray of that day, did not, in 
common justice to the memory of Moore, add a 
word or two of explanation as to how it happened 
that he only furnished the biography. It is, at all 
events, certain that, whatever may be the present 
estimate of Moore’s talents, they were rated very 
high at the period when his ‘ Life of Byron’ first 
saw the light, and that, associated with any pub- 
lication, his name was decidedly a name to con- 
jure with. 

I venture, in conclusion, to ask a few ques- 
tions, which no doubt more than one corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to reply to, 
with regard to the author of the ‘Irish Melodies.’ 
1, After the death of Mrs. Moore in 1867, into 
whose possession did Sloperton Cottage pass? 
2. Is the cottage still standing as it was in 
Moore's day ; and who are its present occupants / 
3. At the decease of Mrs. Moore were there any rela- 
tions of herself or her husband living; and, if so, did 
any of them inherit such property or effects as she 
may have left? Iam aware that she bequeathed 
Moore’s books to some Irish institution—the Royal 
Irish Academy, I think— but, with the exception 
of that scrap of information, I know nothing with 
respect to existing relics of the poet (of course I 





mean apart from his writings), and should be glad 

if anybody would enlighten me. A final query 

regarding Mrs. Moore. Has any picture of her, 

in the shape of engraving or print, ever been pub. 

lished ? M. M. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 





SINDBAD’S VOYAGES: A WHALE MISTAKEN 
FOR AN ISLAND. 

Hole, in his ‘Remarks on the Arabian Night’ 
Entertainments,’ London, 1797—a work which, 
though somewhat obsolete, may yet be read with 
interest and profit—in reference to the incident in 
Sindbdd’s First Voyage of the sailors “landing” 
on the back of a whale, which they mistook for an 
island (see Lane's edition, vol. iii. pp. 6, 7), says: 
“In regard to its magnitude, our author is sufi- 
ciently countenanced by Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ lib, 
ix. c. 3), and by Caius Julius Solinus, who, after 
him, asserts that ‘Indica maria balenas habent 
ultra spatia quatuor jugerum.’ If we take excep- 
tion to the incident,” continues Hole, 

“ we involve our great English poet in the same censure. 
Copying a similar tradition, he mentions Leviathan » 


* that sea-beast’ 
which God of all his works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean flood. 

Him, Aaply slumbering on the Norway foam. 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixéd anchor ia his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side. 
Milton, in these lines, by a singular kind of coincidence, 

ints out some of the most striking circumstances ip 
the Arabian fabulist. If the fiction requires any further 
apology, the reader is referred to the Bishop of Ponti- 
pidan’s ‘ Kraken,’ of which Sindbad's whale may be con- 
sidered as a diminutive species ; or to those mentioned 
by Olaus Magnus, lib, xxi. c. 9, 10; they are of smaller 
—— agree with the whales of Pliny and Solinus,”— 
I do not think that any special notice has been 

taken of an adventure similar to that of Sindbad’s 
seaman on the whale’s back which is related in the 
legend of St. Brandan. According to an Anglo- 
Norman metrical version, *Le Voyage de St. 
Brandan,’ by a Trouvére whose name is unknown, 
but whose age is indicated by the opening lines, 
addressed to Adelais, second wife of Henry Beau- 
clerc, the holy voyagers to Adam’s Paradise reach 
an island inhabited only by sheep of Brobdingnagiso 
dimensions :— 

Sheep with fleece of snowy white, 

And much they marvelled at the sight ; 

For each one was as large to see 

As are the stags of our countree. 
They take one for their Paschal feast, and are 
supplied by an angel with bread, and directed by 
him to another island, which having reached, they 
set about cooking their huge lamb, when, 

Behold, the isle seemed moving fast, 

And farther off the ship was cast. 
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Brandan happens to be (in the vessel, and he 
steers towards the terrified monks, who perceive 
the island sinking under them, and throwing out 
ropes, he saves them all :— 

Then Brandan said: “ Brothers, know well 

Wherefore this strange mischance befel, 

No land was this, but monstrous beast, 

Whereon ye sought to hold your feast.” 

It does not appear why the angel should have 
misdirected the monks to the sleeping whale. Per- 
haps he pointed out an island farther distant, and 
they mistook the whale for it ; for surely it could 
serve no purpose for the angel to delude the simple 
voyagers. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that the incident was taken into the legend of 
Brandan, not from any Roman classical source, but 
from a story brought from the East by crusaders 
or palmers ; for many tales of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
were current in Europe long before that celebrated 
and fascinating work had assumed the form in 
which it is now known—for example, the story in 
the introduction, out of which springs the frame- 
work of the collection, of the king witnessing his 
queen’s infidelity in the palace garden, is found in 
Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 

W. A. Crovstox. 


[Will Mr, Crovston oblige with present address?) 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

‘Measvre For Measure’ (7 §, xi. 81, 182). 
—I was glad to read Mr. Incuesy’s criticism of 
my notes. All conjectures are tentative, and 
there is always something to be learnt—by the 
originator, if by no one else—from the refutation 
of an untenable one. 

I. iii. 26.—The objection here is not to Shake- 
speare’s grammar, but to the editors, in filling up 
a lacuna, taking it for granted that he wrote un- 
grammatically, and emending accordingly. The 
Duke himself corresponds to the “ fond fathers” of 
the simile, and his decrees to the “rod”; and I 
think that no one would have understood the pas- 
sage otherwise had the emendation been made 
originally in some such way as I suggested. 

IT. i. 39.—I was quite ignorant of the fact that 
Rowe had already suggested through, or I would 
not have wasted space by repeating it. “Ice” 
may have been a printer's slip for vice, and the 
proof-reader, finding the unmeaning phrase 
“through brakes of ice,” may have changed the 
wrong word, “through” to from, to get some 
sense. 

IIL. i. 96.—To read “ pharisee” for prenzie was 
suggested because I thought it followed the run of 
the letters more closely than “priestly” did. In 
the latier there are two up-strokes before the last 
two letters, while in both pharisee and prenzie 
there is one down-stroke and none up. The 
character of Angelo is that of a cold, rigid formalist, 
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who has no pity for the weaknesses of man’s 
nature, regarding himself as above them; and 
pharisee, though it may not be the right reading, 
would, perhaps, not be altogether out of place in 
Claudio’s mouth, especially as Isabella has just 
spoken of “the outward-sainted deputy,” which 
exactly describes the pharisaic character that makes 
broad its phylacteries and enlarges the borders of 
its garments, There is the objection to priestly 
that Claudio would know a good priest would have 
had more charity and mercy. The duke himself 
is more priestly, in its better sense, than Angelo. 

IV. iii. 93.—It is to be noticed here that the 
Provost himself suggests the reprieve of Barnardine 
—“ What if we do omit this reprobate?” He 
seems to regard the friar as some one acting for 
the Duke, and when he remarks that “ Barnardine 
must die this afternoon,” he may be merely seeking 
instructions. The Duke’s deliberate “ Let this be 
done ; put them in secret holds,” grants the re- 
prieve, for there would be no need to conceal Bar- 
nardine if he had to be executed in the afternoon. 
Both prisoners are in the same position ; but if 
Mr. Inouesy will refer to III. i. 42 and 173, I 
think he will see there is some reason to suppose 
that a man like the Duke might distinguish be- 
tween the state of Claudio and the utter callous- 
ness of Barnardine, and only apply the word 
degenerate to the latter. The emendation I sug- 
gested would meet Knight’s objection to reading 
“the under generation.” 

V. i. 495-8.—That there is some difficulty here 
is evident from the fact that Mr. Marshall places 
a semicolon after the second sake, and makes the 
Duke grant pardon because the prisoner is like the 
brother, and then again for Isabella’s sake, as if 
it were an afterthought ; while Knight places one 
after mine, and makes him ask her to give her 
hand for her own sake. Mr. Inctrny reads the 
passage elliptically : “ Because I love you, if you 
give me your hand in marriage, he is my brother.” 
This may be the right interpretation ; but if the 
words be taken literally, the speech is rather in- 
consequent, for, according to the Christian view of 
marriage, Claudio will be his brother because she 
marries him, not because he loves her. On the 
other hand, if the Duke simply means he will re- 
gard Claudio as a brother, his speech seems to be 
rather an ungraceful one: “I will regard him as a 
brother on this condition, that you give me your 
hand in marriage; but if you don't I won't.” I 
may have been mistaken in assuming that these 
lines were omitted from the acting version because 
there was difficulty in supplying appropriate action. 
It may have been done to avoid what seems to me 
to be a careless bit of art-work, the proposal being 
made twice over. That at the end of the scene is 
worded as if the Duke were making the offer for 
the first time. In acting 1. 497 could be omitted, 
and the others read as I propose. Would not 
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every difficulty be removed if we were to transpose 
the lines, and suppose the Duke, after saying he 
regarded Claudio as a brother for Isabella’s sake, 
to turn from her with the words, “ But fitter time 
for that,” and offer his hand to Claudio, saying, 
“Give me your hand, and say you will be mine,” 
—4t.¢., my brother? This would show that he for- 
gave Claudio for the weakness he had displayed in 
his great strait, and leave only the one proposal, 
that at the end of the scene. G. Joicey. 


‘Tae Merry Wives or Winypsor.’ — Very 
grievous confusion has been introduced into the 
last scene by false attribution of a number of 
speeches. At the conclusion of the song the fairies 
run off, and as Ford and Page and their wives 
enter Falstaff rises, pulls off his buck’s head, and 
attempts to get away, but is stopped and con- 
fronted, most naturally and effectively, first by his 
chief enemy Ford. To Ford, therefore, I assign 
the first speech, and others as thus exhibited. 
The headings which I cancel are in brackets :— 

[Page] Ford. Nay, do not fly; I think we have 

watched you now, 
Will none but Herne the hunter serve your turn ? 

[ Mrs. Page) Page. I pray you, come, hold up the jest 

no higher. 

[Mrs. Page] Mrs. Page. Now, good Sir John, how 

like you Windsor wives | 

Mrs. Ford (Showing the horns to her husband). 

[ Mrs. Page} See you these, husband? Do not these 

fair yokes 

Become the forest better than the town? 

Ford at ars the horns and holding them up to 

sista fi). 

Now, Sir, who's a cuckold now? Master Brook, 
Falstaff 's a knave, a cuckoldy knave, &c. 
“TI think we have watched you now” is evidently 
an allusion by Ford to his two former failures, in 
which the part of Page was not that of a detective. 
“Hold up the jest no higher” cannot belong to 
Mrs. Page, who presently shows no eagerness to 
let the jest drop. The words are appropriate to 
Master Page, who gives the cue for indulgence— 
“Be cheerful, knight: thou shall eat a posset to- 
night at my house, where thou shalt laugh,” &c., 
and he sets example to his wife of forgiving his 
daughter and Fenton. So Mrs. Ford has a fair 
claim to twitting her husband, who takes the 
horns from her, as he confounds Falstaff by 
revealing to him the identity of the much abused 
“wittolly knave” and Master Brook. By the 
usual alternation of speeches of the merry wives, 
Mrs, Page takes the line, “ Now, good Sir John,” 
and, in the words of Peter Quince, “I hope here is 
a play fitted.” Yet not quite so. Later in the 
scene we have turther misplacement of titles. 
The two speeches in this interchange must be 
transferred, as indicated, from the husbands to 
their womenkind :— 

Mrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think...... the 

devil 
Could have made you our delight ? 








[ Ford] Mrs. Ford. What a hodge-pudding? a bag of 
flax? 


Mrs. Page. A puffed man? 
[ Page] Mrs. Ford, Old, cold, withered, and of intoler- 
able entrails? 
Ford, And one that is slanderous as Satan ! 
Page. And as poor as Job? 
Ford, And as wicked as his wife ? 
I am, however, of opinion that by a somewhat 
slighter change the true text is thus recover- 
able :— 
[ Ford] Mrs. Ford. What a hodge-pudding? a bag of 
flax? [ Mrs. Page] puffed man ? 
[ Mrs. Ford) Mrs, Page, Old, cold, withered, and of 
intolerable entrails ! 
“A bag of fat,” again, would be more natural in 
apposition to a “hog-pudding” than a bag of 
light, dry flax. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


‘Meascre For Measorg,’ III. ii. 39 (77 8% 

xi. 83, 283).— 

He were as good go a mile on his errand. 
It will be noticed that Elbow in the previous 
clause says “come,” and not “is brought” before 
Escalus. This come is, I think, chosen by Shake- 
speare because he would show that Elbow, in his 
attempt at jocularity—an attempt similar to that 
which makes the Duke say of his firat speech, “O 
heavens! what stuff is here?”—is full of an 
attempt to liken the success of this transgressor 
to that of the unwary one who is sent a mile or 
more on an errand not to be performed, only to 
receive the derision and jeers of his fellows on his 
crestfallen return. One who has been sent, say, 
with a letter to Mr. Nemo, or with injunctions to 
buy threepenn’orth of strap-oil, and is grieved at 
going his long errand and at its results; he who, in 
fact, has been made an April fool of ; one of those 
forgetfuls, according to ‘ Robin’s Almanac’ for 1760, 

Who ‘re sent to dance Moll Dixon’s round; 

And having tried each shop and stall, 

And disappointed at them all, &c, 
That the expression in the text had a reference to 
this April sport, and was a common or proverbial 
one, is rendered more likely by the Scottish 
rhyme,— 

On the first day of Aprile 
Hunt the gowk another mile. 
Br. NicHo.soy. 





CuurcH CoLLECTIONS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. (See 7 S. xi. 85, 186.)—Subjoined is 
a continuation of the list of briefs collected in the 
parish of Mere, Wilts, from 1678 to 1686, as 
copied from the churchwardens’ accounts of that 
place :— 

June y* 16% 1678. Then Collected for Wemm in the 
County of Sollop the sume of 00, 13. 00. - 

October y® 13°78. Then Collected for St Paules in 
London y® Sum of 02. 12. 00. ; 

March the second 1678. Then Collected for Putingham 
in the County of Stafford the sume of 00, 08. 00. 
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Aprill ye 6 '79, Then Collected for Lurgishall in the 
County of Wilts the sum of 00, 06. 06, 


Anote of the Breiffa collected when Christopher Butt 
and Michaell fforward were Church wardens in y® yeare 
of o” Lord ended y® 11™ of Aprill 1683. 

July y® 14 1682. Then Collected in the parish of 
Mere for y® sufferers of Collumpton in Devon the sum of 
él. 10. 10. 

September y' 
of Mere for y* 
of 00. 12. 10. oF. 

May y® 3° 1682. Then deliv’rd to Benjamine Beech 
collected for y® parish of Prestone 00. 10. 10. 

Alsoe deliv'rd for a Breefe to Dyer’s hall y® sum of 
0.09. 10. 

Alsoe then deliv'rd for a Breefe for newe winsor the 


ame of 00.09. 02, 


7 1682. Then Collected in the parish 


sufferera of the parish of Castor y® sum 


An Accompt of the Breiffs published in the yere of 
o* Lord 1683. 
Then Collected for Stoke by Chard 


May the 6* 1683. 
the sum of 


in the County of Somerset Suffolk 
Bs. 09d. 

Collected May the 13*» °83 for Brentford in y® C 
of Midd’x y® sum of (6s. 02d. 

Collected June y® 3° '83 for y® Towne of Evsham in 
the County of Oxtord y® sum of 05. 10}. 

Collected July y® ffirst for Charleton Hoorethorne in 
y* County of Somst 10. 00. 

Collected y of September °83 for the parish of 
© Paul Shadwell and y® Hamletts of Wapping in 
y¢ parish of White Chappell and pish of Stepney in the 
County of Mid. the sum 02. 03. 06, 

Collected y* 27™ of January for y‘ 3urrough of Brad- 
tinch in y° County of Devon y® sum 00. 05. 07}. 

Collected ffebruary y® 10" ’83 for y® Towne Bassing- 
bourne in y® County of Cambridge y® sum of 00. 06. 09, 

January the 6** °83. Collected for the town of Runs- 
vick in y° North Rideing in y® County of York 00. 05. 06, 

Collected y® 9'® of March 83 for the Towne of New 
Markett in y° County of Suffolk y® sum of 00.17. 03. 

Collected March y® 23¢ '83 for y* Towne of Ports- 
mouth in the County of Southte= 00. 06. 00. 

Collected May the 4° '84 for William Knight of Dun- 
bead S* Andrewes in y® County of Wilts y® sum of 
"03. 103. 

1685. Gathered a breife for Chanell Rowe and paid 
toone W™ Clarke Collecto™ the sum of 19s. 64 

Itm. gather'd another breiffe ffor worsop and paid 
\’ mony collected to the same W' 7 


Clarke 07. 07. 
Itm. gather’d y® Breiff: Lanandutway and paid the 
mony collected to y* 


(sec) 


unty 


same W™ Clarke 05, 11.04, 
Itm. gather’d y® Breiffe for Cawston and paid the 
Rony to the same W™ Clarke (6. 04. ob. 
Itm, gatherd the Breiffe for bulford w 
Ty um of 08, 00. 
hy gatherd y® Breiffe Alrewas w 
05. 03. ob. 
1686. Itm, gatherd a Breiffe ffor Bemister and collected 
the sum of 1/ 6s. 6d. and pd. the same to Ben Beech 
De. Oo 
Itm. gatherd one Breiffe for Stafferton and paid the 
eq gatherd to the same Ben Beech w™ is the sum 


8, U0, 


amounts to 


} 


* amounts to y® sum 


P Itm. gatherd one Breiffe ffor Markett dippen and paid 
the mony to y® same Ben, Beech w*" is the sum of 


5. 00 


iim, C lected for the Towne of Haxby by a Breiffe 


itm. gatherd ffor Saresdon in the County of Oxford the 


m 00. 06. 03 


Itm. Collected for the Towne of Alfriston in Suesex 
the sum of 00, 05. 00, 

Itm. Collected for y® parish of Ely St. Maries the sum 
of 00, 08. 014. 

Itm. Collected for Detford by a breiffe the sum of 
00, 04 07}. 

Itm. Collected for the Towne of Suklinghall the sum 
00. 06. 05. 

Tuos. H. Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


Catperon’s ‘Sr. Evizapera.’—At the moment 
when the curious misconception of the use of a 
word, as displayed in this picture, is being dis- 
cussed so warmly that I will not venture to ask for 
space to say all that suggests itself to me on the 


| merits of the questions that have been raised, both 


directly and incidentally, I think it is worth while 
to place on record a coincidental use of the same 
word in a modern author which came under my 
notice just at this time. 

In Zola’s ‘ L’ Argent,’ when Hamelin, one of the 
few honest and estimable characters he has exer- 
cised his powerful pen in depicting, and his sister 
Madame Caroline, who, as far as money goes, is an 
honest woman, find that Saccard’s gigantic com- 
pany, in which they had ‘sold out their shares at an 
enormous premium, was really a hollow concern, 
they immediately made what reparation they could 
for having been mixed up in it by paying back to 
the account of the company in liquidation the 
whole of their gains :— 

“ Dés le lendemain de la faillite, le frére et la sceur 
s' étaient dépouillés de tout ce qu’ils possédaient en faveur 
de l'actif, voulant rester nus, au sortir de cette aventure, 
comme ils y étaient entrés nus ; et la somme était forte, 
prés de huit millions,” 

Should Mr. Calderon feel inclined to set this 
noble example—so specially instructive in these 
days of violent speculation—before the national 
mind in one of his admirable canvases, would he 
consider himself bound to represent the actors in 
it in puris naturalibus ? R. H. Busk. 


Camppe.w’s ‘ HonentinDEN.’—Dr. Smiles opens 
chap. xiv. of ‘ Memoirs of John Murray’ with a 
paragraph on Campbell's movements after the 
appearance of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ “ Shortly 
after its publication,” he says, “ Campbell went to 
Germany, and saw from the Scottish monastery of 
St. James’ the battle of Hohenlinden.” As the 
monastery in question was in Ratisbon, in 49° N. 
lat., while Hohenlinden is in lat. 48° 8’, the occa- 
sion, on Dr. Smiles’s assumption, must have fur- 
nished a rare instance of the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling. The situation recalls the peasant 
who was privileged to discover, through an astro- 
nomer’s telescope, that Alloa ale was sold in the 
moon. The astronomer, so far as the evidence 
goes, did not undeceive his enraptured visitor by 
explaining that the instrument was adjusted to bear 
upon a neighbouring village, although the legend 
conveys such information ; and the simple prosaic 
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truth, however disappointing it may be to tell it, 
is equally fatal to the fascinating myth of Dr. 
Smiles. If he will examine Beattie’s ‘ Life of 
Campbell,’ i. 287, or the article on Campbell in 
the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ he will find cogent 
reasons for limiting the phenomenal sweep of 
visual power with which he credits the poet. 
Campbell did see a skirmish from the monastery, 
but he was at Altona when Hohenlinden was 
fought (December, 1800). In the course of the 
previous autumn he had been in the valley of the 
Iser; and the visit, no doubt, would help him 
with his imagery and his allusions, The actual 
fight, however, lacked his supervision ; and Camp- 
bell himself probably never contemplated his 
absence with regret. Tuomas Bayye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Excravinc.—The following account of an en- 
graving, the plate of which bas been altered from 
Charles I. to Oliver Cromwell, is worth a per- 
manent record in ‘N. & Q.’ It appears in a 
bookseller’s catalogue issued recently :— 


“Fine Portrait of Oliver Cromwell, full length, on 
horseback, in armour, uncovered, face looking to front, 
with baton in right band, and wearing the Puritan collar; 
gentleman on his left bearing hia helmet ; background, a 
castle on a hill, with battle scene; from the famous por- 
trait by Walker, engraved by P. Lombard, in black and 
gold frame, 26 in, by 20in.—The above was originally 
engraved as Charles I., the King being represented with 
a plumed hat, wearing the jewel of the George and the 
beautiful Vandyked collar, the Duke d’Epernon on his 
left bearing his helmet. After the death of the king 
some person unknown sent the plate to the same en- 
graver, who beat out the head of the king, also the Van- 
dyke collar and the jewels off the breast, removing the 
royal arms from the bottom of the plate, and substituting 
that of the Protector. The engraving in its first state, 
from the original painting of the king by Sir Anthony 
Vandyke at Windsor, Doubtless both of these historic 
personages must have seen the engraving in its different 


states,” 
N. M. & A. 


Aw Atiusion To SHaxkspeare.—In an edition 
of Shakespeare’s poems published by John Ben- 
son in 1640 there are several additional poems 
besides Shakespeare’s work, which are stated to 
be written by other gentlemen. In one of these 
stray pieces, entitled ‘ His Mistris Shade,’ there is 
the following allusion to Shakespeare, not to be 
found in Ingleby’s ‘Centurie of Prayse’ or 
Furnivall’s ‘Three Hundred Fresh Allusions’ :— 

Then stately Virgil Witty Ovid by 
Amongst which Synod crowned with sacred baies 
And flattering Joy weele have to recite their plaies 
Shakespeare and Beaumont Swannes to whom the 

Spheres 
Listen while they call back the former yeares. 

This poem, which contains about sixty-five lines, is 
unsigned ; most of the other poems have initials 
attached to them. There are several elegies on 
Shakespeare scattered throughout this book, all of 





which are duly chronicled in Ingleby’s ‘ Centurie 
of Prayse.’ Mavcrice Jonas, 


Corncipences oF Name: Pitt anp Fox.—A 
curious coincidence in the combination of names 
is to be found in the following two entries in J.§, 
Burn’s ‘Star Chamber’ (p. 171), under date 
8 James J. (1610-11): “ Pitt v. Fox, Knt., & al, 
For challenges, riots, and practices. Fox v. Pitt, 
Plaintiff fined 201. for false clamour & 301. damages 
to the constable.” R. 


DiscRunTLep.—American papers often speak of 
“disgruntled” men, meaning those who suffer 
under a sense of injury or are otherwise dissatis- 
fied. There is a derogatory undertone in the ugly 
word. Some danger existed a while ago that it 
would be reintroduced into English usage, but 
that seems now to be happily past—reint roduced, 
not adopted, because it is originally English, like 
so many other “ Americanisms.” In the Weekly 
Pacquet of Advice from Rome, vol. iv., No. 10, 
February 24, 1681/2, occurs the phrase ‘‘ but you 
may remember that Hodge was a little dis- 
gruntled.” H. H. 8. 


[See 7" S, iii. 25, 192, 295.) 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Mercuants’ Marks. —Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ oblige by giving some information about 
ancient “ merchants’ marks”? In a work on 
heraldry I find them very briefly referred to, and 
two examples given ; and in Penrith I have found 
two such marks sculptured on old buildings, both 
of which, although differing from each other in 
minor details, closely resemble in main features one 
of the examples in the book of heraldry. It is not 
easy to describe these marks without a drawing, 
but the following may roughly serve for one of them. 
Take the figure 4, prolong the horizontal stroke 
and form a small cross upon its extremity, prolong 
the stem downward and return it upwards on the 
sinister side as a loop terminating against the stem, 
and from the point of intersection of loop and stem 
draw the lower half of the letter x having a small 
cross upon each extremity, the merchant's initials 
RB are one on each side, and on the dexter side, the 
date 1563. Were these marks authorized by any 
guild or company of merchants ; and, if so, did the 
person using the mark become a member of such 
company? I am inclined to think this must bave 
been the case, from the fact that in the church 
books a man is occasionally styled merchant, 98 
though it was a distinction he was legally entitl 
to. The entry of a burial in the Penrith parish 
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registers will illustrate this. It is undoubtedly that 
of RB before mentioned: ‘£1577 July 22 was 
Robert Bartram merchant, Buried.” 
G. Watson. 
18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


Cuicuester CaTHEpRAL.—I remember having 
heard, when a boy, that the following lines had 
been once found written on the wall at the entrance 
of the Duke of Richmond’s vault under the in- 
scription “ Domus Ultima” :— 

Did he, who thus inscrib'd this wall, 

Ne’er read, or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says, we have (where’er it stands) 

Another house, not made with hands; 

Or must we gather from these words, 

That house is not a House of Lords? 
Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether the story is true or not; and if it is, 
whether the author of the lines was ever discovered / 

Devon. 


Tae Spanish Anmapa.—Were the eight fire- 
ships which Lord Howard sent into the Armada 
as it lay in Calais roads, and which were the final 
cause of its defeat, Queen Elizabeth’s own idea? 
Kingsley, in ‘Westward Ho!’ chap. xxxi., says 
what amounts to this: ‘‘For Lord Henry Seymour 
has brought Lord Howard a letter of command 
from Elizabeth’s self ; and Drake has been carrying 
it out so busily all that Sunday long that by two 
clock on the Monday morning eight fire-ships,” 
&. John Richard Green, in his account of the 
Armada, in his ‘Short History of the English 
People,’ says that, ‘‘ Howard resolved to force an 
engagement, and, lighting eight fire-ships at mid- 
night, sent them down with the tide upon the 
Spanish line”; but he does not mention any letter 
from the Queen. Kingsley, however, probably 
wrote on good authority; and if he is correct, 
surely no king or queen that ever ruled in Eng- 
land deserves more to be held in eternally grateful 
remembrance by Englishmen than Queen Bess for 
this act alone. 

In chap. xxix. Kingsley says, “ Walsingham 
(craftiest, and yet most honest of mortals) pre- 
vented, by some mysterious financial operation, the 
Venetian merchants from repairing the Spaniards’ 
loss by a loan ; and no Armada came that year.” 
This must be the same transaction as that mentioned 
by Bailie Nicol Jarvie in ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. xxvi. ; 
but the Bailie says “the Bank of Genoa” instead 
of “the Venetian merchants.” Which is correct ? 
The good Bailie’s authority was Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
& work with which I am unacquainted, but which, 
whatever may be its merits or demerits, must be 
for ever dear to us for the sake of Sir Roger de 
Coverley (Spectator, No. 329). 

JoNATHAN Bovucuikr. 


.Wittiam Pryxock.—Can any of your readers 
t me to biographical information about 





William Pinnock, the “Catechism” man? He 
does not appear to have been considered of suffi- 
cient importance in the ordinary biographical 
dictionaries ; the new ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ has not yet reached the letter 
P; and Allibone and Lowndes give only biblio- 
graphical information. His publishers (Messrs. 
8. W. Partridge & Co. and Whittaker & Co.) both 
write me that they are unable to afford any in- 
formation. Pinnock was a native of Alton, Hamp- 
shire, and I have been able to get the following 
extract from the parish church register of Alton : 
“1782, Feb. 3°. William, s. of John & Sarah 
Pinnock.” Particulars are specially desired about 
his residence in Alton and Winchester, and the date 
and place of his death. F. A. Epwarps. 
Hampshire Independent Office, Southampton. 


Mr. Atten.—I have a medal or badge, with 
loop for suspension, bearing the royal arms and the 
inscription, “The Gift of His Royal Highness 
W.D. of Cumberland to the Famous Mr. Allen, 
4 Dec., 1752.” Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
state whether there is any information to show 
who was the Mr. Allen referred to? If he was 
Mr. Ralph Allen, “the Man of Bath,” is there 
any record of the Duke of Cumberland having 
been at Prior Park or Bath in 1752, and of his 
having made any presentation at that time to Mr. 
Allen ? LL.D, 


‘Tre STar-SPANGLED Banner.’—Can any one 
inform me of the date, and state who was the 
composer of the music of an old English drinking 
song, ‘To Anacreon in Heaven,’ now in use in the 
United States as a national anthem under the 
title of ‘ The Star-spangled Banner’? N. 

New York, 


MartHew ArNoLp.—Can any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ 
tell me where the outstanding essays and lectures 
of Matthew Arnold are to be found? Such, for 
instance, as the ‘ Lectures on translating rea 


BattaD.—Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to inform me in what old sporting ballad 
of the time of Queen Anne or George I. the 
following lines occur ]— 

Four and twenty Yorkshire Knights 
Came out of the north Countree, 
And they came down to Newmarket 
For the Race Horses to see, X&c. 

I believe the quotation to be correct, but I can- 
not guarantee it wholly so. J. B. Murr. 

95, Cambridge Street, 


Fitteroy.— What is the plant filleroy, of which 
Celia Fiennes speaks in her diary, ‘ Through Eng- 
land on a Side-Saddle, p. 143? “Cyprus & 
ffilleroy of w™ some was striped Like silver, white, 
others like Gold, w® gave them their different 
names.” B, Frorence ScaR.etr. 
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Buren Famity.—Wanted the pedigree of Sir | about 1770. Among them were the following 


Thomas Burgh, afterwards Lord Burgh, K.G., from 
1497 until 1600. What was the connexion with 
Lady Katharine Parr ? mm. MT. 


Samvuet Lee.—Samuel Lee, an English Non- 
conformist divine, was the son of an eminent 
citizen of London, from whom he inherited some 
property, and was born in 1623. Preferred by 
Cromwell to the living of St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate, 
but ejected by the Rump. Lived for some time on 
his estate, near Bisseter, Oxon. Went over to 
New England, and settled at Bristol, there. The 
Revolution induced him to return, but, being 
captured bya French privateer, was carried into St. 
Malo, where he died in November, 1691. Wood 
suspects he was of the family of Lee, in Cheshire 
(Chalmers’s ‘ Biog. Dict.’), Any information or 
further reference respecting this man and the 
“eminent citizen” his father will be very accept- 
able. Joun J. Stockey. 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Giteert pe Gayp.—Hugues IV., Sire de Mont- 
fort, living in 1127, was the son of Gilbert de 
Gand, or Gans, by Alice, otherwise Jeanne, his 
wife, daughter and heir of Hugues II., de Mont- 
fort. He was married to Adeline de Bellemont, 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester and Mellent, 
or Meullent, by Elizabeth de Vermandois, grand- 
daughter of Henry I., King of France, and suc- 
ceeded his uncles, Hugues III. and Robert, in the 
Seigneurie of Montfort sur Risle. According to 
Sir Thomas Clifford’s ‘ History of Tixall,’ Gilbert 
de Gand was a son of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
by Maud, sister of William the Conqueror. But 
the latter part of this statement is certainly wrong, 
and I cannot discover any corroborative evidence 
with regard to his alleged paternity. The great 
French genealogists, Pire Anselme, Garnier, Ba- 
dier, De la Roque, and De la Chinaye-Desbois say 
nothing about it ; nor can his name be found in 
the genealogy of the Counts of Flanders. Can 
any one oblige me with information on the sub- 
ject ? C. W. S. 


A Cuatience To Tizck.—Where can I find 
the story concerning the sea captain who is said to 
have challenged Tieck for aspersing the character 
of Ophelia ? E. 8. 


Furano: Foran.—Is the resemblance between 
the Spanish fulano and the Persian fulan acci- 
dental, or are the words of common Arabic origin ! 

H. 8. M. 


Buryinc or Moscow, 1812.—Is it known 
whether the Russians succeeded in preserving 
their archives previous to setting fire to Moscow 
the day after Napoleon’s entry into that city ! 
The Russian State Papers were first assorted and 


catalogued by Herr Gerhard Friedrich Muller | Sandgate, Kent. 


State Papers relating to England :— 

The first and original treaty of commerce between 
| Eogland and Russia, made between Philip and 
| Mary, King and Queen of England, King of Spain, 
| Archduke of Austria, &c., and Vuasilia (Vassilj 
| IV.), Emperor of all the Russias, dated 1557, in 

English, and signed by them at the foot. 
| An original letter of Queen Elizabeth to Iwan 
Basilowicz (Ivan IV.) regarding commerce, written 
in English, and dated 1561. Another letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Iwan Basilow:cz, dated 1570, 
| offering him, his family, attendants, &c., a retreat 
in her kingdom in case any inward conspiracy or 
outward war should deprive him of his empire, 
and promising in that case her assistance to replace 
him. Written in English. 

Original letter from King James of England, 
dated 1613, addressed to the Lords and Fathers 
of Russia. Also a letter from Charles II. (de jure), 
King of England, to Alexis Michaelowicz, dated 
1649, informing him of the beheading of his father, 
and serving as a letter of credit to Colpeppor. 

W. C. L, Frorp. 


Tue Brack Paixce.—Where is the best account 
to be found of the doings of Edward the Black 
Prince, after the battle of Poictiers, in France and 
Spain / W. HJ 


Booxs.—Dr. Johnson said, in one of those 
remarks that conversationalists wear threadbare, 
that there was no book so bad but that some good 
was to be found in it. I just now stumble on the 
thing in a Latin form in Daniel Morhoff’s uncom- 
fortably written ‘ Polyhistor,’ i. 86, “ Nullus liber 
tam malus est, in quo non sit aliquid boni.” [| 
fancy it runs back to Cato, or some ancient. Can 
anybody fix the first employment of the phrase ! 

C. A. Warp. 


Sanpeate Castte. (See 4 S, vi. 447.)—At 
this reference a correspondent gives a very cleat 
account of the building of the present castle in 
1539. Iam anxious to obtain some positive evi- 
dence of the existence of an earlier castle. Has 
states :-— 

“There appears to have been a castle here in King 
Richard the iId.’s reign, for that prince in his 22nd 
year, directed his writ to the captain of his castle of 
Sandgate, to admit his kinsman Henry de Lancaster, 
duke of Hereford, with his family, horses, Xc., into it, t 
tarry there for six weeks to refresh himself.”—V ol. vill. 
p. 182, 

Hasted does not give his authority for this 
The date agrees with the banishment of the duke, 
who went no further than France. Is there any 
proof that the duke was entertained at Sandgate 
| Castle ; and, if so, is the castle referred to the one 
| in Kent, or Sangatte, in France, then held by the 
| Crown ? R. J. Fyymore. 
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A. Ross’s ‘History or att Rexicions,’—I 
have lately picked up a copy of this once well- 
known work, republished apparently about 1770, 
and professing to be “ brought down to this present 
time by a clergyman.” It is in octavo, and bears 
no date on its title-page; and this edition is not 
mentioned by Lowndes or in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue. What is known about this edition? It is 
curious, if for no other reason, because it has pre- 
fixed to it a list of subscribers, nine-tenths at least 
of whom live in Whitechapel, or Ratcliffe High- 
way, or Stepney. It professes to be sold by several 
London booksellers, and by two others, at Glou- 


cester and at Hereford. Its author, Dr. Alexander | 


Ross, is mentioned in ‘ Hudibras.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“ ONE WHO DWELLETH BY THE CASTLED RHINE.” 
—What is the name of the author referred to in the 
following lines of Longfellow ; and in which of his 
works is the allusion to be found 7/— 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


* Voices of the Night,” ‘ Flowers,’ F. Warne 


& Co., p. 11. 
DNARGEL, 


Gites Ciarke.—I want a few particulars about 
Giles Clarke, who was admitted to Lyon’s Inn 
1671; to the Inner Temple 1702; called to the 
Bar in 1707. I should very much like to know of 
what family he was, when and whom he married, 
what arms he bore. G. W. Tomuiysoy. 

Huddersfield. 


Austrian PunisnmMents.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the difference between three forms 
of punishment used by the Austrians during the 
crisis of 1849 (and probably at other periods)—I 
mean blows of the stick, stripes with rods, and the 
Gassenlauf, or running the gauntlet? The last 
was not, I presume, merely another form of the 
stick, as fifty blows of the stick appears to have 
been considered a severer punishment than running 
the gauntlet forthree hundred blows. Were these 
punishments only inflicted during the continuance 
of martial law; or were they also recognized by 
the civil authorities? And are they still in use? 

J. THomsoy. 

35, Molesworth Street, Dublin, 


Penuixcton Famity.—Who was Mr. William 
Penlington, of Manchester, a subscriber to Grey’s 
edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ published 1744, and to 
what family did he belong? Did he leave any 
descendants? There were certainly Penlingtons 

Ving in or near Manchester as recently as 1770, 
one of whom, a certain Thomas Penlington, was 

rn in or about 1756; but he does not appear to 
have been baptized at Manchester, and I find no 


| mention of the family in the ‘Manchester Directory’ 
|for 1773. I should be greatly obliged to any 
|reader of your valuable paper who would give 
me, or put me in the way of getting, information 
respecting any of the above. 
Tomas Provproot. 
Plantsville, Connecticut, U.S. 


AvTHORS OF QuoTaTions WanTED.— 
Wafting wallflower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of false hopes 
And chambers of transgression, now forlorn. 
AnTHUR J, PaRsons, 
Comprendre, c’est pardonner. 

This has been quoted in reference to Charlotte Corday, 
and attributed to Madame de Staél. A. L. H. 
It rose where’er I turned my eye, 

The morning star of memory. 
Tuomas WELLS. 
Nos poma natamus, 


| Quoted by Scott. Is it medizval ? J. 8. 





Replies, 
INSECT MEDICINE. 


(7 S. xi. 303.) 
Mr. Tzmpany’s note does not, asa matter of 
| course, exhaust this subject. That could hardly 
be expected ; but since he mentions as insects the 
toad, the frog, and the lizard, it is somewhat strange 
| that he says nothing of the earthworm, the snail, 
and the leech, all of which were formerly included 
in this class. The leech is, of course, still used by 
medical practitioners, though not to the extent 
that it once was, and earthworms are still an 
| article in the materia medica of the rural populace, 
“ oil of earthworms” being in frequent demand in 
liniments and embrocations. Formerly these “ in- 
sects” had an immense vogue, and were used in 
all conceivable ways and for all conceivable pur- 
poses. Henry Cholmeley, in Mr. Weddell’s 
‘Arcana Fairfaxiana,’ gives one recipe that is 
sufficiently curious to deserve insertion here :— 

* How to know y* K. Evill—R. A ground-worme 
aliue & lay him vpon y* swelling or sore & cover him with 
aleafe, Yf it be y* disease y* worme will change & turn 
into earth yf it be not he will remain whole & sound.” 

| Snails, again, were almost or quite as much used 

| as worms, and I believe they are still included in 
the French Codex. Both the snails themselves and 
the shells were supposed to have medicinal virtues, 
and they are still in popular use as remedies for 
the ague and for warts. 

Ants, so far as I know, have never been 
** official,” but they have been credited with curing 
sickly bears when eaten by them. Woodlice Mr. 
TemMPaNY mentions ; but it was not, I believe, this 
louse that was said in an early number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(I cannot give the reference) to be a Dorsetshire 
remedy for jaundice. Nine lice are to be eaten 

| on bread and butter—a savoury meat indeed! 
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Another of Mr, Tempany’s insects, the toad, was 
long and may be still believed to be useful in 
sucking the poison from cancers, a superstition 
mentioned in White’s ‘Selborne.’ I have myself 
known cases in which frogs have been used for the 
cure of thrush in children. The frog is wrapped 
in a piece of cloth and sucked by the child. 
Powder of frogs, suspended round the neck in a 
bag, is an old charm against bleeding at the nose, 
and as such is marked probatum in Mr. Weddell’s 
book already referred to. Paracelsus prescribed 
frog-spawn for cancer. Cochineal (Coccus cacti), 
which is not mentioned by Mr. Tempany, is 
largely employed in conjunction with salts of tartar 
as a remedy for whooping-cough in domestic 
medicine, and still has a place as a colouring 
agent in our British pharmacopceia. 
These notes might be continued indefinitely. 
Cc. C. B. 


Mr. Tempany’s contribution on the above 
subject opens up a wide and most interesting field 
of study, namely, the materia medica of the 
ancients. From the ‘ Pharmacopceia Londinensis, 
Or The New London Dispensatory,’ by William 
Salmond (London, printed by J. Dawks, 1716, 
eighth edition), I take the following list of insects 
which were used in the art of healing in those 
days, together with some of the diseases they were 
supposed to cure :— 


The Bee.—‘* The whole bee in pouder is good against 
cancers, King’s evil, Dropsie, dimness of sight,” &c. 

The Spider.—* The Spider being made into a Plaster 
and laid to the wrists and Temples cures agues.”’ 

Sow's or Hog's Lice.—“ They open obstructions, cure 
the jaundice, all obstructions of the urine, help the 
cholick and Asthma, restore lost appetite and are most 
admirable things. Outwardly the pouder of them is good 
against Diseases of the Eyes and Ears,” 

Earwigs.—*' An oil made of them, by boiling in olive 
oil, and applied to the Arteries of the Temples and 
Wrists, cures convulsions.” 

Moths.—An oil prepared as above is said to “help 
Deafness, and cure Warts and Leprosy.” 

Silkworms.—“ The whole worms, dried and poudered, 
and laid to the Crown of the Head, cure Megrims, 
Vertigoes, and Convulsions.” 

The Burn Cow (Buprestis).—“ It is of the nature of 
Cantharides.” 

o Cantharides,—This is still used as a blistering agent, 

c. 

Grasshopper.—* The pouder of dried grasshoppers 
given with pepper helps the Cholick and difficulty of 
urine. 

Glow-worms.—“ Anodyne......and good against the 
stone.” 

Wood-louse or bugg.—“ Good against all poisons and 
biting of serpents.” 

Cochineal.—Sti!! used, chiefly as a colouring agent. 

The Snail.—“ The flesh...... strengthens the nerves, 
cures coughs, asthmas, spitting of blood, and consump- 
tion.” 





The Hornet and Gnat.—We are not told what these 
were used for; the latter, indeed, is said to be “ useless 
for Physick.” 

The Caterpillar.—“ Their ashes put into the nostrils | 


stop bleeding. Their flesh...... draws blisters......and is 
said to be good against epilepsy.” 

The Cricket.—“ The pouder......strengthens the sight,” 

The Ant —“ With a little salt......they cure the scab 
and leprosy.” 

The Leech,—This is still used. 

The Gallyworm.—This was used in eye diseases. 

The Locust.—“ Helps the dropsy.” 

The Earthworm.—* It is a great diuretic, sudorific, 
and anodyne.” Space forbids my enumerating all the 
diseases the worm was used for, they were so numerous, 

The Fly. —“ Their juice or pouder cures Baldness,” 

The others mentioned are the butterfly, louse, 
flea, tike, beetle, sea skink, scolopender, scorpion, 
sea padd, ox-fly, wood worm, wasp. 

If the subject is of sufficient interest to readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.,’ perhaps others can enlarge this list. 

W. E. Witsox. 

Hawick, N.B. 


GeyeraL PiantaceneT Harrison (7® §, xi. 
307, 417).—I quite agree with your correspondent 
A. H. that the pedigree of General Plantagenet 
Harrison (as described p. 222) is rather of a 
** questionable” than of a ‘‘ remarkable ” charac- 
ter. I would go further, and style it a mass of 
absurdities from beginning to end. Even the 
marriage of a Sir John Harrison, 1420, with 
“ Elizabeth Percy, some relation to John of Gaunt 
and King Henry IV.,” I doubt very much. No 
such marriage appears in the Percy pedigree. 
Again, how did Margaret Bouchier, who married 
subsequently with a Harrison, ‘‘ represent the 
Nevilles”? and if she did, how did that make 
the claimant (#. e., General P. Harrison) heir of the 
whole blood to King Henry VI.?} When that 
monarch died in the Tower of London, May 21, 
1471, his rival and kinsman, King Edward IV., 
became his heir male, and Alfonso V., King of 
Portugal, his heir general of the whole blood. The 
last heir male of Henry VI. and of the royal 
house of Plantagenet, as every one knows, was the 
unfortunate Prince Edward, Earl of Warwick, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill Nov. 28, 1499. The 
heir general of King Henry VI. at the present time 
is Her Majesty Isabella II., ex-Queen of Spain. 

Her Majesty the Queen is Duchess of Lancaster. 
Henry IV. before he became king was the last 
subject who bore the title of Duke of Lancaster. 
Since his accession the title has been merged in 
the Crown. The succeeding kings and queens of 
England have all been Dukes and Duchesses of 
Lancaster, the title and estates being far too valuable 
to bestow upon any subject. Such being the case, 
Sir Henry Ellis was quite justified in excluding 
General Harrison from the use of the Reading 
Room at the British Museum, as any one seriously 
claiming the title of Duke of Lancaster could only 
be regarded as a madman. C. 


Tyixc tar Tavmss or Conpemsep Convicts 
(7 S. xi. 444).—By a deplorable error, for which 
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I feel that I cannot adequately apologize, I have 
inadvertently attributed the admirable series of 
illustrations to Mr. Walter Besant’s equally 
admirable novel, ‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower,’ 
to Mr. Forrestier, instead of to their actual 
accomplished designer Mr. Charles Green, R.1L. 
I hope it may be taken without saying that I most 
emphatically reiterate every word of commendation 
you have kindly given me the opportunity of 
printing on these eminently able drawings. 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


Diamond Dritis (7® §. xi. 429).—Diamond 
drills could hardly be needful. I have examined 
a number of ancient drilled stones in Egypt, and 
came to the conclusion that a joint of bamboo or 
reed, armed with sharp sand or emery and worked 
with a hand-bow, would do the work. In Upper 
Egypt I have watched a village lapidary cutting 
hieroglyphics (forgeries) on an old amethyst scarab. 
The tool was a wheel or drill of soft metal with a 
touch of emery powder worked by a small hand- 
bow. Egypt is so conservative that we may still 
see in actual operation the mechanical devices 
which are pictured on ancient wall paintings. 

Isaac TayYLor. 


Srray Foik-tore Nores (7" S. xi. 421).— 
May I suggest to Mr. Ciovston that the story of 
Zoleikha—how different in the Talmud and Quran 
from the simple Bible narrative !—is not so in- 
accessible to general readers as to demand repro- 
duction in ‘N. & Q.’} It may be seen in Sale’s or 
any other translation. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Issues or Earty Venetian Press (7S. xi. 
407).—Perhaps Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s ‘The 
Venetian Printing Press’ (London, John C. Nimmo, 
1890) will give Errowt the information he requires. 

F. A, Epwarps. 

Southampton. 


Two Lines iy THe ‘Ittap’ (7 S. xi. 267).— 
Icannot see that either of the two “ competent 
translators” in this case translate their tpxjpwor 
with attention to its meaning, which is fearful, 
timorous, shy, trembling. The Scholiast has, in 
conformity with this: tpijpwor. deAaior, ére- 
Gerixws, Tapa TO tpeiv. Sedov yap Td (wor. 
TO yap tpeitv onpaiver TO PoBeicGar. The first 
of the two lines occurs also in the Homeric ‘Hymn 
to Apollo Delius,’ v. 114. 

_ Lord Derby has “wild and rapid ” in his transla- 
tion, while Mr. Leaf has no translation of tpyjpwor 
at all. Mr. Leaf, however, translates (Guara 

step (¢yvy, Ripara, opp)pata, Scholiast), | 
while Lord Derby leaves it out. The two speci- 
mens, therefore, cannot be taken to be typical 


Liddell-Scott, ‘ Lex.,’ has of tpyjpwr, “ always in 
Hom. an epithet of wild doves.” But in ‘Il.,’ 
B, zoAvutpynpwv, “abounding in doves,” is an 
epithet of Thisbe and of Messa. Aristophanes, 
* Pax,’ v. 1006, has the term tp2)pwv, as an epithet 
of a booby, xérdos. Vergil’s dove (‘ En.,’ v. 
216-8) gives the notion of varying flight:— 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 

Dat tecto ingentem : mox aére lapsa quieto 

Radit iter liquidum celeris neque commovet alis : 

At first she flutters, but at length she springs 
To smoother flight and shoots upon her wings. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Mr. Leaf’s version being in prose is, as might be 
expected, more exact than the verse translation 
of Lord Derby, and especially in bringing out the 
point of the simile as to the step of the two 
goddesses, which is lost sight of in Lord Derby’s 
lines. Is, however, his lordship quite correct 
in rendering tpypwot reAciagow by “ wood 
pigeons,” or Mr. Leaf by “turtle doves”? If the 
step be the point of resemblance, the words should 
be such as to suit the tame pigeon, or dove. Mr. 
Leaf seems to have confounded tpijpwor with 
tpvywot, as Tpvyuv is the turtle-dove. 

W. E. Buckvey. 


Mr. Spence is quite safe in giving his suffrage 
on the side of Mr. Leaf against the late Lord 
Derby in their respective renderings of the passage 
in Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ bk. v. ll. 778-9. Lord Derby, 
though a brilliant versifier, was not an accurate 
scholar, and his translation, though giving the 
spirit of the original with great fidelity, is too fre- 
quently at fault in scholarship. I could mention 
many instances, but they would occupy too much 
of your space. 

In the passage in question Mr. Spence takes 
the right view of the incident. The rapid flight 
from heaven to earth has been accomplished, the 
goddesses have alighted, the horses have been un- 
yoked, Simois has put forth its ambrosial herbage 
for them. Thence the goddesses proceed to the 
battle-field on foot, with “the measured step” of 
pigeons, Juno, or, to be more accurate, Hera, 
having assumed the form of “ brazen-voiced” 
Stentor, and Minerva, or Athena, with her. The 
lines quoted by Mr. Spence are thus rendered in 
the scholarly, but far too little-known hexametrical 
translation of the late Mr. Charles Cayley :— 
Then —_ a dove’s paces went stealing Athena with 

era, 

Intent and coveting to give aid to the forces of Argos. 

Similarly, the Latin translation appended to the 
Glasgow edition of Ernesti’s ‘Iliad’ gives, “ Hac 
vero iverunt pavidis columbis incessu [not volatu] 
similes”; where Heyne notes, “ Notabilis locus de 
incessu deorum suspenso, levi et volatui simili.” 
On the rather rare word i@uara, which simply 





translations. 


means goings, rendered by Liddell and Scott “a 
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step or motion,” the Scholiast annotates iyvy, 
Bipara, oppijpara (footsteps, treadings, start- 
ings), showing that he looked upon the goddesses 
as walking, not flying. The true sense has been 
missed by almost all translators, Pope renders 
the lines :— 
Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng 
Smooth as the sailing doves they glide along. 
Cowper :— 
Swift as her pinions waft the dove away 
They sought the Grecians.” 
And even in the exquisite translation of that true 
scholar and poet, the late Philip S. Worsley, we 
find the same misapprehension :— 
They twain were quickly gone, 
Speeding, to help the Achaians in defeat, 
Like doves of tremulous wing that to the wood retreat. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


I agree heartily with Lord Derby’s translation. 
The whole scene is one of hurry: there is no time 
to be lost. Hector, urged on by Aris, is dealing 
destruction among the Argives. Juno orders out 
her horses. Hebe with speed yokes them (thods); 
the horses are willing (owk aekonte), but not fast 
enough for Hera, who uses the whip. Having 
got leave from Zeus, the goddesses drive towards 
Troy, Hera again using the whip ; and, arriving 
at Scamander, they proceed to the field, like two 
frightened doves (trerdsi), that is, at their best 
speed. There is no difficulty about the word (@a, 
which may mean slow or fast motion indifferently, 
and is used in the ‘ Odyssey’ to express the flight 
of birds pursued by the vulture. 

J. Carrick Moore. 

P,.S.—In the passage quoted from the ‘ Odyssey’ 
the word ifua does not, indeed, occur, but the 
root verb «iui, in the sense of rapid motion. 


[ Numerous other replies are acknowledged. } 
Dickens anv ‘ Pickwick’ (7 8. xi. 401).— 
Luke Limner’s very accurate delineation of the 
locality of Wellington House Academy, Morning- 


ton Place, and of its conductor, Mr. William Jones, | 


so strongly identified with the early life of Charles 
Dickens, is most interesting to the few surviving 
pupils of the “flogging schoolmaster,” immortalized 
as such by Mr. John Forster in his ‘ Life of Dickens.’ 
The note has vividly brought back to my recollec- 


tion that I, too, was a pupil in this academy from | 


March, 1834, to March, 1836, and was therefore a 
contemporary of Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A., whose 
admirable description of the locality of the school 
in the Hampstead Road, opposite Mr. Rhodes’s 
large dairy farm, is precisely what is contained in 
my own memory. Some memorials of this old 
school are still on my library shelves, in the shape 
of some elegantly whole-bound books given as 
prizes, with my name and the subjects for which 
they were awarded written on the fly-leaf by one 
of the assistant masters, Though undoubtedly 





| Jones was intellectually incompetent to super- 
| intend so large a school, he was sensible enough 
| to employ assistants fairly qualified to do the work 
| that he was unable to perform himself. In my 


| 


time one of his assistants, Dr. Scott, was reputed 
to be an excellent classical scholar, and during the 
few months after Jones’s death that I remained at 
the school he undertook the managemeat on be- 
half of the widow. The second master, Mr. Stanley, 
was a good arithmetician and English scholar. 
Jones was truly a strict disciplinarian; but I 
must say that though he had an undoubted love 
of the cane, which was used sometimes too 
severely for very slight offences, there were many 
pupils in the school who never felt the strength of 
his arm. 

In 1834, and for many years previously, Wel- 
lington House Academy had a good reputation in 





the neighbourhood, and was exceedingly prosperous. 
Until the London and Birmingham Railway re- 
quired the site of both schoolroom and playground 
in 1835, the number of boys was almost greater 
than could be well accommodated. I well remem- 
ber, to our sorrow, the removal of the school to 
some newly erected premises near Park Street, 
Camden Town ; but there it never flourished, and 
in a few years after the death of Jones it was dis- 
continued. This compulsory removal of the school 
soon broke the heart of the poor old schoolmaster, 
and, in company with a few of my fellow pupils, I 
also reverently followed his remains to his grave 
in Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 
E. Dusky, F.R.S. 

Kenwyn, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath, 8.E. 

It may be of interest to note that the annexed 
inscription is found on a gravestone in the church- 
yard of Old St. Pancras, co. Middlesex :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Mr. William Jones, for 
many years Master of a respectable School in this Parish; 
who departed this Life on the 20th day of January, 1836, 
Aged 59 Years. The inflexible integrity of his Character, 
and the social and domestic Virtues which adorned his 
private Life, will long be Cherished in the recollection 
of all those who knew him.’ 

A further inscription on the same stone com- 
memorates Maria, the daughter of William and 
Mary Jones, of the Hampstead Road, who died 
| February 5, 1827, aged two years and two months. 
Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 





I used to stay at Hatchett’s in the old coaching 
days, and see the Bath coaches arrive and depart 
with the name of Moses Pickwick on the ~— 

G, A. 


Lorp’s Cricket Grounp (7* S. xi. 408). —The 
following, from ‘Old and New London,’ vol. ¥. 
pp. 249, 250, may prove of interest to Cot. Pri- 
DEAUX :— 

“The present ground superseded the space now 

covered by Dorset Square, which bad served for some 
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years as the ‘old Marylebone ground.’...... Thomas Lord 
then came upon the etage—a canny lad from the North 
Country—who, after waiting on Lords Darnley and Win- 
chilsea, Sir Horace Mann, the Duke of Dorset, and others 
of their contemporaries in the White Conduit Fields 
Club, speculated in a ground of his own, where now, as we 
have stated above, is Dorset Square, the original ‘ Lord's.’ 
This was in 1780, It was on this ground that the club, 
taking the name of the Marylebone Cricket Club, brought 
the game to perfection. In a map of London published in 
1802 the site of Dorset Square is marked as ‘The Cricket 
Ground,’ probably implying that it was the only public 
ground then devoted to that sport in the neighbourhood 


of London.” 
C. A. Pyne. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


AvtHor oF Porm Wantep (7 8. xi. 409).— 
The poem Mr. Bovucuter inquires about appeared 
in the Atheneum of March 6, 1869. It com- 
mences— 

Sound of feet 
In the lonely street, 
Coming to-night,—coming to me 
Perhaps (why not? the thing may be,) 
My dear old Friend 
From the world’s end 
At last. 
It is signed “ W. A.,” and another poem with the 
same signature will be found in the Atheneum of 
February 13, 1869. I cannot tell Mr. Bovcnier 
who “W. A.” is. Herman M. Bipve ct. 


The letters W, A. stand for William Allingham. | 


Hiwcks Fairy (7"§, x. 426; xi. 310, 413).— 
In reply to Mr. Leary’s question, I send the fol- 
lowing extract from a paper on the history of 
Bushbury parish, by the Rev. M. B. Moorhouse, 
then vicar, read at a meeting of the Naturalists’ 
and Archeological Department of the Wolver- 
hampton Free Library, and printed in the Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle September 24, 1879 :— 

“Peter Tichborne Hinckes, of Tettenhall Wood, be- 

came the fortunate possessor [of Bushbury Manor], and 
on his death his only daughter, Mise Theodosia Hinckes, 
became the long-lived and highly esteemed lady of the 
manor up to five yeara ago Our churchyard received 
her remaine at death.” 
Some statements in Mr. Moorhouse’s paper are 
certainly incorrect, but his account of Miss 
Hinckes’s parentage agrees with my own im- 
pression on the subject. F. Huskissoy. 

Greenwich. 


Samcet Garsett (7 §, xi. 228, 356).—Pooley 
Hall is in Warwickshire, four miles south-east of 
Tamworth, and near Polesworth, formerly a nun- 
nery, which Dugdale fully describes (* Warwick- 
shire,’ 1656, 797-800 a). The land was part of the 
pessessions of the Marmions of ‘‘ Tamworth Tower 
and Town.” The hall has been greatly changed, 
but was built tempore Henry VII., and has many 
Interesting details left. In 1884 its owner was 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Arthur Wynne-Finch. Samuel 
Garbett was a prosperous merchant in Birmingham 


in the middle of the last century, but in 1774 he 
was in difficulties in connexion with the famous 
Carron Foundry, with which Dr. Roebuck (father 
of the late M.P.) and other local people were con- 
cerned, and which led to the development of Soho. 
Probably the father of Samuel Garbett owned 
Pooley Hall about 1715; but few details of Samuel 
Garbett are known beyond a thick quarto volume 
which he issued in 1774 on his connexion with the 
Carron Foundry. Some letters and papers have 
been preserved showing that he was the confidential 
adviser of the Government of his day in several 
reports and negotiations. In the invaluable ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ another Samuel 
Garbett has a brief memoir, but he was a clergy- 


man and topographer of Wern, in Shropsbire. 
Este. 


Cuniositizs or THE Census (7" S. xi. 405).— 
This reminds one of Steele’s Humphry Gubbin, in 


| The Tender Husband,’ a character rich in comic 
| humour :— 


“ Humph, Why, as sure as you are there they have 
kept me back. I have been told by some of the neigh- 
bourhood, that I was born the very year the pigeon-house 
was built, and every body knows the pigeon-house is 


three and twenty. 
B. D. Mosz.ey. 
Burslem. 


Ecyptian Rocue=Gipsy (7™ S. xi. 67, 272). 
—Mr. R. E. Chester Waters, in his ‘ Parish 
Registers,’ cites the third entry given by the Rev. 
E. Marsa, and says that the unfortunate 
wretches suffered death under the statute of Eliza- 
beth (5 Eliz., c. 20) which made it a capital felony 
“to continue for one month in apy company or 
fellowship of vagabonds commonly called Egyp- 
tians.” This law was not repealed until 1783. 
Mr. W. Andrews, in his ‘Curiosities of the 
Church,’ 1890, p. 192, states that in the ‘ Life’ of 
Sir Matthew Hale, the famous judge, it is said 
that at one Suffolk assize no fewer than thirteen 
gipsies were condemned to death for breaking the 
above statute. F, C. Birkseck Terry. 


Catpcryivs: Catepinvs (7 S. xi. 168, 215, 
397).—The edition of Calepinus which for the first 
time included the English text appeared at Lyons 
in 1585, under the title of ‘Ambrosii Calepini 
Dictionarium Decem Linguarum,’ fol., 1153 pp. 
There is a copy of it, without title-page, in the 
Bibliotheque National at Paris. L. L. K. 


Oxtp Curistuas Nicut (7* §, xi. 268, 417).— 
30th traditions—that of the kneeling oxen and 
that of the flowering thorn—exist among our 
country folk here. The thorn, however, is not a 
Glastonsbury, but a Jerusalem thorn, the local 
name of the ordinary butcher’s broom. This plant 
is to be found in many of our cottage gardens, and 
is supposed to bring good luck. One good woman 
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informs me that she has often watched for the 
midnight blossoming, and solemnly declares that 
she has been successful more than once. Buta 
sceptic of a farmer, who used himself in his 
younger days to watch, with the rest of his family, 
adds, significantly, that it was always the women 
who saw it—he did not. C. A. N. 
Stonyhurst, Lancashire, 


Jounston Famity (7 §. xi. 387).—For de- 
scendants of John Johnston, of Stapleton, second 
son of James, first Earl of Annandale, consult a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘The Johnstones of An- 
nandale,’ 8vo., Lond., 1853. Also ‘ Case of John 
Henry Goodinge Johnstone, claiming to be Earl of 
Annandale and Hartfell,’ &c., House of Lords, 
April, 1852, fol. ; also appendix to same, fol., 
1852; and ‘Claim of Service of John Henry 
Goodinge, Esq., as the Nearest and Lawful Heir 
of the Body, &c., to the Deceased John Johnstone 
of Stapleton, his Great-Grandfather,’ fol., 1830. 
If Mr. W. Lyon will send me his address, I shall 
be happy to lend him the above pamphlet and 
aes He might also refer to Marshall’s ‘ Genea- 
ogist’s Guide to Printed Pedigrees,’ 8vo., 1883. 

Artsaor VIcaRs. 
Clyde Road, Dublin. 


It is within my personal knowledge that a family 
of this name, living in or near London, claims to 
be descended from the Earls of Annandale, and 
professes to have papers in proof of that claim, 
although, from want of means, unable to prosecute 
it. The main fact also has been corroborated 
from an independent source. Should Mr. Lyon’s 
interest in this matter be more than a passing one, 
there would be no difficulty in placing him in 
communication with this family. 

Joun J. Strocken. 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Goupas : Goopcr (7™ §S, xi. 408).—I can testify 
to the troublesomeness of this name. Googe occurs 
as Goche ; this is varied into Gock, which in turn 
gets confused with Cook, and occasionally wanders 
off into Cock and Cox. W. CO. B. 


Grenvitte Famity, or Stow, Cornnwatt (7" 
8. xi. 8, 114, 276).—I am glad to read the com- 
munications of Mr. Pink and Mr. TownsHenp, 
as they explain—what has always been a mystery to 
me—why the ancestors of the ducal house of 
Buckingham gave to their new palace in Bucks 
the apparently unmeaning name of “Stowe.” It 
is clear that it was to preserve the memory of their 
old home, Stow, near Kilkhampton, in Cornwall. 

E. Wanectn, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sieners or tHE Death WARRANT OF 
Cuartes I. (7" 8. xi. 368).—In Noble’s ‘ Lives 





of the Regicides,’ vol. ii. p. 240, he says of 


Anthony Stapley, one of those who signed the 
death warrant, ‘‘son of a gentleman of both his 
names, seated at Framfield, in Sussex, by the 
daughter of a gentleman in that county whose 
name was Thatcher.” He also says that “he 
married Ann, daughter of Geo. Goring, and sister 
of George, Lord Goring, Earl of Norwich.” 
Freperic Hersvrn. 


Worps iy Worcestersuire Wits (7" S. x. 
369, 473; xi. 17, 77, 111).—Trowman remains 
unexplained. Its meaning is obvious to anybody 
who has lived near the Severn, 4.¢., a person 
having charge of a trow, “a clinker-built, flat- 
floored barge, used on the Severn, &c.” (Smyth, 
* Sailor’s Word-Book’). “The Severn Trow” is 
stili a public-house sign on the river-side, and the 
word trow is simply O.E. treo, the original craft 
having been nothing morethan the hollowed trunk 
of a forest tree. Curiously enough, the “ auxiliary 
screws” of our time have reverted pretty well to 
the same primitive shape or unshapely form. Cf. 
the surname Trewman for further illustration. 

Vincent 8S. Leay. 

Windham Club. 


Memoir oF Jonn Murray (7™ §. xi. 384).— 
Gray mentions the Turkish tale in his letter to 
Charles von Bonstetten, April 12, 1770. This is 
not pointed out in the index to Gray’s works. The 
index to Addison’s works refers to the passage in 
the Spectator where the Turkish tale is mentioned. 
The stories of the Sultana of Persia and the Viziers 
are always known as the “Turkish Tales”; the 
‘Thousand and one Nights’ as the “ Arabian 
Tales”; and the ‘ Thousand and one Days’ as the 
“Persian Tales.” They are so distinguished, al- 
though, perhaps, in all three cases the designation 
is wrong. E. YARDLEY. 


The first line of the couplet from Lord Byron’s 
‘Giaour’ as cited by Mr. E. Yarptey from Dr. 
Smiles’s work is misquoted. The original line is 
as follows :— 

Though in Time’s record nearly nought, &c. 
and not “it was nought,” a version which alters, 
but does not improve the original sense. 
Frepk. Rvie. 


Lorp Byron (7™ S. xi. 27, 77, 118, 177, 213, 
394).—In his former note F. W. D. relied on the 
general title-page to warrant his supposition that 
Moore was the editor of Byron’s poetical works, 
and it left him in the lurch. In his present note 
it is a sectional title-page which plays “the wisp 
on the morass” to him with like result. Unable 
to dispute the substance of my inference from the 
punctuation, he desires to enter a protest against 
the mode ; my argument “ is a trifle strained,” he 
thinks, tor while, according to it, “Thomas 
Moore” in the general title-page refers to “ Letters 
and Journals, and his Life,” he has discovered that 
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if that argument be applied to the sectional title, 
“Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with 
notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore,” the T. M. 
refers only to “ Notices of his Life,” and not to 
“Letters and Journals.” Well, what then? Does 
F, W. D. really not see that he has here very 
neatly shown how apposite is my argument and 
has driven his protest against it tothe wall? Can 
he not see that, just as the colon after ‘‘ Byron” 
in the general title marks where (as | surmised, 
and as we now know for fact) Moore’s editorship 
ended, so the corresponding colon in the sectional 
title should, if my argument be apposite, mark 
where Moore’s authorship ended; and this, as 
F. W. D. obligingly points out, is exactly what it 
does, in strict accordance, as in the general title, 
with the facts to which it relates. 
Tuomas J, Ewine. 
Leamington. 


Atroryeyrs (7" S. xi. 387).—Watt’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica’ is again useful. It states that 


Robert Holloway, the same year as that in which | 


he published the ‘ Strictures,’ also published the 
‘Mirror of Iniquity,’ 8vo. This work had “‘ the 
same object as that of the preceding, which is to 
expose the corruptions” of practitioners of the 
law. J. F. Mansercu. 


A copy of Robert Holloway’s ‘ Strictures on the 
Characters of the most prominent Practising 
Attornies,’ third edition, 8vo. London, 1808, will 
be found in the British Museum Library. 

DanieL Hipwett. 


Buiake’s ‘ Hoty Tavrspay’ (7 §. xi. 386).— 
I should have been glad if Mr. C. C. Bert had 
given us the references to his authorities for Holy 
Thursday as a name for Maundy Thursday in the 
English Church before 1840. I have been looking 
for such references for years past. Holy Thursday 
has been the name for Ascension Day in English 
from the Middle Ages to the present day, as I 
have abundance of quotations to show, and I 
strongly suspect that the use of “Holy Thursday” 
as a name for Shire or Maundy Thursday is a 
modern borrowing from the Continent or English 
Roman Catholics. The surroundings of Blake's 
‘Holy Thursday’ point strongly to Ascension Day. 

J. WickHam Lecce. 
47, Green Street, W. 


Dinyer (7™ §, x. 242,°353, 471; xi. 77).—The 
French lines regarding which Mr. Oxiver inquires, 
and which hit the fancy of Hugo, struck Bacon’s 
too. They occur in his ‘Promus’ (ed. of Mrs. Pott, 
sentence No, 1614) thus: “ Levez a six, manger a 
dix, souper a six, coucher a dix, fera "homme vivre 
dix fois dix.” 

_In Dumfriesshire harvesters have frequently a 
light meal between breakfast and dinner. It is 
known as “the ten o'clock.” Go. Neitsoy. 


Cut Onions (7 §S. xi. 387).—I have often been 
told that it is not safe to use an onion that has 
been cut and kept, because it absorbs impurities 
from the air, and people used to cut onions in 
half and put them into new cupboards and drawers, 
to take off the unpleasant smell. Possibly M. W.’s 
servant confounded ‘‘ unwholesomeness” with 
** unluckiness.” Henry. 


Fo.xk-Lore (7 §. xi. 329).—May I hazard the 
| suggestion that among the ideas of childhood were 
that at the foot of the rainbow a pot of gold was 
to be found? If the rainbow could be held fast, 
| there was wealth for the fortunate one. In that 
happy time how natural that the schoolboy would 
| wish to bind the rainbow to a tree. Certain 
politicians hereabouts—it were not well to call 
| them demagogues, but holders of impracticable 
| views—are known as “ rainbow-chasers.” 
Joun E. Norcross, 





Brooklyn, U.S, 


Sempre (7 §. xi. 207).—This gentleman was 
| not the “ Governor of the Hudson Bay Company,” 
but the Governor-in-Chief of the whole of the 
Company’s territories in Hudson’s Bay, +. ¢., Rupert’s 
|Land. The Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
| pany who presided at the General Court in London 
| was a very different personage, having supreme 
| authority, and resided in England. The office of 
Governor-in-Chief of Rupert’s Land went out of 
existence many years ago. The present Governor 
| of the Company is Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal. 
| I also would like to know what family he 
belonged to, as I have had occasion to write more 
| than once, in a legal connexion, on this gentleman, 
| whose name is a household word to this day in 
| Manitoba, though he perished at the massacre of 
Seven Oaks, June 19, 1816, nearly seventy-five 
years ago. Even his enemies admitted that he 
was an “amiable and meritorious” man. The 
scene of the tragedy is only a few minutes’ walk 
from where I write, and a monument is to be 
erected there to his memory (and those who 
perished with him), and will be unveiled on the 
i9th inst. I would be very happy to give Mr. M. 
Sempce any information in my power, and would 
like to know if there be a portrait of bim in exist- 
ence or any of his letters or documents that I could 
obtain inspection of. ArcHER MarrTIy, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 





Tse Dvxe anv Decnuess or Fire (7" S. xi. 
426).—I heartily agree with Mrs. Bocer that the 
| Royal Marriage Act was ‘“‘a crime which was a 
blunder,” and that it has never yet been repealed 
in this age of liberality (real and fictitious) is 
indeed a marvel. It bas astonished me to find so 
| many journalists speaking of the Duke of Fife’s 


| daughter as “the young princess,” and also to read 


a statement that the Queen had decided the infant 
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should not bear a royal title. Surely no herald 
could have made euch a blunder as to suppose that 
any princess (not a queen regnant) could transmit 
her royal title to her child. It is a question of 
fact, and not (with all loyal submission) of the 
favour of Her Majesty or of the courtesy of the 
blic. The youthful “ princess” cannot possibly 
be more than Lady (Alexandra?) Macduff. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


It is, perhaps, well to note that the Duke of 
Fife is not a Scotch peer. His more modern 
honours are of the United Kingdom; his more 
ancient honours are in the peerage of Ireland. 

Grorce Ancoos. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Kindly allow me to correct a misprint in my 
note on the above. Frances Brandon married 
Grey, not ‘* Guy,” Marquis of Dorset. He was 
descended from Elizabeth Grey, wife and queen of 
Edward IV., by her first husband, John Grey, of 
Groby. Cuartotte G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Recorps or Lecat Proceepines (7" S, xi. 
368).—If the arbitrator’s court were an open one, 
W. 8S. B. H. would doubtless find what he wants 
in the newspapers of the time. If not, the town 
clerk of Plymouth is the man most likely to 
have the information easily accessible. There are 
no Government reports now published of any cases. 
When any order or decision of the Court is filed 
“ of record,” by the officer who has charge of such 
matters, it is open to the inspection of such of the 
public as are interested in the matter, but the 
Court does nothing further to inform the public of 
what has been decided, The existing law reports 
are none of them “ official,” in the true sense of the 
word, ¥ 


Hannan Maria Jones (7 S, xi. 249).—The 
works of Hannah Maria Jones (afterwards Lowndes) 
in the Brit. Mus, Lib. are these :— 

The Gipsy Mother; or, the Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riages, &c. Lond. [1535"). 8vo. 

Village Scandal ; or, the Gossip’s Tale. Lond., 1835, 
8vo, 

The Gipsey Girl; or, the Heir of Hazel Dell, a 
Romantic Tale. Lond,, 1836. 8vo. 

The Child of Mystery; or, the Cottager’s Daughter. 
A Tale of Fashionable Life. Lond., 1837, 8vo,. 

The Gipsey Chief; or, the Haunted Oak. Lond 
[1840]. 8vo. 

The Love Token; or, the Mistress and her Guardian. 
A Domestic Story. Lond. [1844?). Svo. 

Trials of Love ; or, Woman's Reward. Lond, [ 1853). 


0. 
Katharine Beresford ; or, the Shade and Sunsbine of 
Woman's Life, Lond. [1854]. 8vo. 
Dantet HipweEtt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


*Deatu or Mr. Pickwick’ (7" §, xi. 268).— 
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This is a short story of no very special interest, | ‘The Peerage of Ireland,’ by John Lodge (a.D. 


I know not whether by Besant or Rice, and will 
be found in ‘ The Case of Mr. Lucraft,’ &. It 
was never really published in any daily paper, 
and if I remember right did not even purport to 
have been so. I have not now got the book, and 
it is long since I read it; but I think the “ notice” 
was represented to have been crowded out by the 
reports of the exhibition of the year in question. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Messrs. Besant and Rice’s paper will be found 
reprinted in ‘ The Case of Mr. Lucraft, and other 
Tales,’ 1877. Witiram Georce Brack. 


“THan” FOLLOWED BY THE AccusaTivE (5% 
S. vii. 308, 454, 494, 516 ; viii. 77, 118; 7" S. xi. 
104, 256).—In reference to Mr. Spence’s objec- 
tions, I would say :— 

1. I explain Spenser’s passage just as Mr. 
Spence does, but I was not wrong in giving it 
as an instance of than rightly followed by the 
accusative. 

2. I give up the passage from Byron. It is an 
instance of than wrongly followed by the accusative. 

3. The passage from Terence is not parallel to 
that from Byron, but it is the same in construction 
with that from Spenser. 

4. The remark about than whom being excusable 
euphonie causdé is the same that I myself made 
many years ago in ‘N, & Q.’ I think that you 
have given the reference to that remark under the 
heading. 

I may remind Mr. Trotiore and Mr. Sreyce 
that I was not pronouncing the prepositional use 
of than correct ; I was giving instances of its use 
from eminent authors. I should always say than 
whom myself. Than who would sound pedantic. 
But I think that than him, than her, should be 
avoided, notwithstanding Swift and Prior. 

Mr. Srence concludes his contribution with 
this rule, which, as I understand, he has made him- 
self: “ When than is followed by a pronoun in the 
objective case the governing word is not than, but 
a verb or preposition understood.” Now, no verb 
or preposition understood could be the governing 
word in the examples given by me from Milton, 
Swift, and Prior. “ You are a much greater loser 
than me.” Nothing can govern me but than used 
as a preposition. In the examples given by me 
from Spenser and Terence, where than and quam 
are rightly followed by the accusative, a verb 
undoubtedly is the governing power. Mr. Srence’s 
rule will do if he says, “ When than is rightly 
followed,” &c. E. YaRvLey. 


Lorp Iveacn (7 §, xi. 125, 212, 250, 398).— 
The present Lord Iveagh’s far-famed brewery in 
Dublin is within a few hundred yards of the old 
burial-ground of St. Catharine, Thomas Street. 
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1754), records that Arthur, third Lord Magennis 
of Iveagh, was buried in St. Catharine’s, Dublin, 
May 1, 1683. Arthur Guinness was the name of | 
the founder of the brewery ; ; and why he should 
have selected Thomas Street as its site is a puint 
for inquiry. Was it endeared to him by ancestral 
associations? Some writers deny that the brewer 
was any relation to the once-ennobled Guinness of 
Iveagh. But why was Guinness the brewer bap- 
tized Arthur, unless he had some claim to kindred | 
with the old race? Many years ago I went over 
the registries of St. Catharine’s, Dublin, and found 


them very carefully preserved from early in the | 


seventeenth century. Genealogists interested in 
this inquiry might find some important links by 
consulting the said re gistries, Mac. 

Dublin. 

Cuartes Waterton (7@ §S, xi. 381).—The 
article relating to my friend the late Charles 
Waterton, of Walton Hall, reminds me that I have 
a pamphlet written by him which seems to have 
been entirely lost sight of. I never met with it in 
any catalogue, nor ever heard the author or any 
one else refer to it. Its titleis: “ A Letter on the 
Reformation occasioned by the’ attack of the Re- 
formation Society of Wakefield on the Roman 
Catholic Faith, by Charles Waterton, Walton Hall. 
Wakefield, Richard Nichols, Typographer, 1838.” 
It is addressed in the equire’s hand: “To the 
Rev Mr. Willson, Catholic Chapel, Nottingham,” 
The Wakefield postmark i is dated July 15. Postage 
in those days was widely different from what it is 
now. This little tract of fifteen oct: - 0 pages cost 
eightpence postage from Wakefield to Nottingham. 


The Mr. Willson to whom Mr. Waterton gave | 


my copy of his letter was afterwards the first Bishop 
of Hobart, Tasmania, the great reformer of convict 
discipline in those far-away regions. A memoir of 
this holy bishop, by the late Archbishop Ullathorne, 
was published in 1887. I bought this ‘ Letter,’ 
with other Catholic tracts, of a second-band book- 
sellerin Hull, upwards of a quarter of a century ago. 
Ithink he had purchased them at the sale which 
took place on the death of Mr. Edward James 
Willson, architect, of Lincoln, who was a brother of 


the B shop of Hobart. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg 
Duptey axp Asnton (7% §S, xi. 348).—It 


should be borne in mind that the family name of 
John, seventh Baron Dudley, known as “ Lord | 
Quondam,” was Sutton. It is therefore unlikely | 
that his son Henry would be known as Henry | 
Dudley. It is possib le that he migbt have changed 
his name; but where is the evidence ? 


A. Hatt, 


Rervusat oF KyicutTnoop sy A Jupce (7 §. 


xi. 305, 396, 418).—The case cited of the Hon. 


George Denman declining the honour of knight- | 


hood when raised to the Bench is not exactly one 
a baron he would 


in point. Asa younger son of 
naturally take precedence of a knight, as did 
| another judge, the Hon. Thomas Erskine, raised 


to the Bench ‘in 1839, who was third son of the 
celebrated Lord Erskine. They could not have 
| well accepted an inferior honour, even supposing 
it to have been offered, for as sons of peers they 


ranked above knights, but below judges. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Is it a fact, as Mr. Watrorp states, that 


“the Hon. George Denman declined to be knighted 
on his promotion to the Bench”? It has usually 
been mips that a knighthood is not offered 
| in the case of a judge who is the son of a peer; 
and that belief is sustained by the fact that the 
Hon, Alfred Thesiger, son of the late Lord Chelms- 
| ford, who was a Lord Justice from 1877 to his 
| death in 1880, was not knighted. A. F. R. 


| Frencu Sone (7* S. xi. 368).—I am informed 
| that two works have lately been published in Paris, 
one a collection of popular French songs, the other 
of old French songs ; and perhaps the song alluded 
to may be fourd in either of them. I beard it in 
France before the second half of this century ; but, 
if I remember right, it began thus :— 


t l'amour, l'amour, l'amour, 
chante le monde. 


E. A. G. 


Hoops (7™ §, xi. 393).—The Rev. 
E. MARSHALL asks me to substanti: ate, in the face 
of the Purchas judgment, my assertion that 
Canon 58 of 1604 is superseded (as being contrary 
to its provisions) by the Act of Uniformity of 
1662. 

My reply is that the Parliament of 1662, in 
giving statutory authority to the Prayer Book, 
newly revised by Convocation, followed the acing 
cedent of the Parliament of 1559 when giving 
statutory authority to the Prayer Book of Eliza- 
beth ; that in both of these Acts the use of the 
ornaments of the second year of Edw. VI. is com- 
manded ; and that the canons of 1604, which 
lacked Parliamentary authority, could not even 
repeal any part of the Act of 1559; for, as Bishop 
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Cosin allows, “these things are to be altered by 
the same authorit y wherewith they were estab- 
| lished’; much less can a canon of 1604 limit the 
right of the same body which enacted it to repeal 
- by the clearest implication in 1661-2, when 

Convocation reverted to the Elizabethan orna- 


| ments = and Parliament re-enacted it. (By 
F the way, Bishop Cosin remarks that this Canon 58 
| is entirely irreconcilable with Canon 14 of the 
| same year, and says, “I would fain know how we 
| should observe both canons.”) 

The decision of the Judicial Committee that 
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this Canon 58 is to prevail, not only over Canon 14, 
but also prospectively over the Act of 1662, is 
merely one of the “ variety” judgments in which 
that court loves to indulge. At one time it invents 


a brand-new doctrine respecting baptism; at | 


another it declares oracularly that “omission is 
prohibition ” 
advertisement it imagines to have been put forth 
by Queen Elizabeth, which it turns out that she 
never signed; then its sight fails it to detect 
clearly printed directions for the “ manual acts.” 


; next it finds a mare’s nest in an| 


In a few weeks, perhaps, by way of novelty, its | 


eyes will be sharp enough to discover that the 
“north side” rubric has a second part of some 
importance in the Lincoln appeal, but which has 
hitherto escaped its notice, the directions of which 
make the first part clear, as well as the coram 
populo rubric. Bat, no; in all its vagaries this 
court never fails to consider what is politic ; and 
the removal of fifteen thousand altars from the 
east end into the body of the church or of the 
chancel would create such a commotion that the 
prospect of it would prevail with so accommodating 
a tribunal against the old-world maxim, “ Fiat 
justitia, ruat celum.” So we must await some 
other surprise. 

A. J. M. objects to my speaking of university 
hoods as “ agnostic badges.” Surely now that the 
B.A. and M.A. degree is conferred indifferently 
on Jews, Turks, intidels, and heretics, these illegal 
ticketings of the secular status of the officiating 
priest, unknown elsewhere in Christendom than 
in our communion, and devoid of any religious 
or irreligious meaning, may fairly be called 
“ agnostic.” We We 


Fotx-toreE (7" §. xi. 268, 397).—I may be 
permitted to add something to my answer, since I 
am not sure that I have fully answered the query. 
Keightley, in his ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ quoting Capt. 
Grose, says that in Hampshire the pixy colt is in 
the habit of leading other horses into bogs, Puck 
in the form of a horse used to mislead other horses : 

I jest to Oberon and make him smile 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal, 
* Midsummer Night's Dream,’ IT. i. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Retarners’ Banoes (7" §, xi. 129, 298).—Last 
summer, when the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was held at Boston, 
the Rhode Island men who attended wore a clam- 
shell on the left arm as the badge of their little 
state. The Kansas men had grasshoppers, while 
the men from Maine wore pine-cones, In like 
manner other states were emblematically repre- 


sented. Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S, 


“EVERY BULLET HAS ITs BILLET” (5 §, viii, 
68; 7", xi. 18, 117, 275).—On what authority 





does the ‘New English Dictionary’ give the above 
as a saying of King William ?—of Orange, the 
third, I conclude. I ask, as perhaps it was an 
importation from Germany or the Low Countries ; 
as a friend of mine, a Prussian, whose uncle was 
wounded at Waterloo, staying with me lately, 
said that the above, expressed in German, was the 
exclamation of his relative when hit. I handed to 
him a memoir of my maternal grandfather, who fell 
mortally wounded at the head of his regiment at 
Monte Video, February 3, 1807, in which it is re- 
ported that “ Every bullet has its billet” was one 
of his last sayings ere being picked up, adding, 
“Push on, brave 38th! Never mind me; some 
one will pick me up.” When honourable aug- 
mentation to family arms was granted to his widow 
and descendants, “‘ Every bullet has its billet” was 
added to the family motto. 

Was Bishop’s song anterior to 1807? Dibdin’s 
has not the exact expression. Curious if the say- 
ing is, after all, a Dutch or German proverb Angli- 
cized, and not of veritable British origin. 

MANGALORE, 

1, Queen Street, Colchester. 


At the last reference I quoted a passage from 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ in which this pro- 
verbial expression is stated to have been used by 
King William. Can any of your correspondents 
corroborate this statement? It has been suggested 
to me that the expression may have come from 
Holland or Germany. Smollett, in ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ chap. xxxii., has a variant: “I 
lamented with unfeigned sorrow his misfortune, 
which he bore with heroic courage, observing that 
every shot had its commission.” 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Autor or Porm Wantep (7" §S. xi. 309),—‘I 
Love Thee’ is by Thomas Hood. We have several 
editions of Hood’s poems, but in all of these this 
is the title used, and not ‘ Love Loyal.’ 

Barry. 

Lawndene, Wimbledon. 


Marrow-nones AND CLeavers (7 S, xi. 287). 
—In Hogarth’s engraving of ‘The Industrious 
’Prentice out of his Time and Married to his 
Master’s Daughter,’ plate 6 of the series ‘ Industry 
and Idleness,’ a company of butchers, with their 
marrow-bones and cleavers, are prominent in the 
crowd of musicians and others saluting the happy 
pair, who, at an open window, are evidently grati- 
fied at the delightful concert, for the bridegroom 
is in the act of “tipping” a drummer. In the 
‘Explanation of the Subjects of the Plates of 
Hogarth,” by John Nichols, F.S.A. (London, 
Baldwin & Cradock, n.d.), it is stated that the 
master of the apprentices was one Mr. West, an 
opulent silk weaver in Spitalfields, and at the 
time of the wedding Goodchild, the industrious, 
was his partner. It is, therefore, evident that st 
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that period—the engraving is dated 1747—the 
custom referred to was not confined to the trade 
of butchers, and probably is not so, where it ob- 
tains, in the present day. C. A. Pyne. 


Perhaps one of the most curious instances of the 
use of these instruments occurred on the morning 
of April 29, 1736. When the newly wedded Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
“took the air round Kensington, Chelsea, &c., in an open 
chair, as they were passing Lord Harrington’s house a 
company of butchers began to salute them with marrow- 
bones and cleavers. The horse took fright and stood up 
an end, which had like to have overturned the chair. 
The princess was in great consternation.” 


C, A. Wuite. 


Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop, 


Kinestey’s Last Lives: “Barcum, Barnum” 
(7™ S. xi. 387).—There is no mystery about these 
words. What Kingsley meant is plain enough to 
any one who understands the dialogue. The man 
had undertaken that his wife should ride a vicious 
horse, Vindictive, in a steeplechase. He knows 
he was wrong to make this undertaking, but, like 
Herod, for his oath’s sake and those who heard the 
oath, he considered it a point of honour to keep it ; 
so he tells his wife, feeling very uncomfortable 
while doing so, that she must ride Vindictive. 
To get rid of this uncomfortable sense that he is 
doing wrong, he hums over a circus tune, repeat- 
ing the first word that comes into his head, 
“Barium, bariim,” &c. (accent on the last syllable). 
Barum is a form of Barnstaple, still in use, and 
Kingsley was well acquainted with it. 

E. Leaton-Bienkinsorr. 


Vannatrtem (7 S. xi. 387).—This family is of 
Dutch extraction, and, to the best of my remem- 
brance, my old friend the late Rev. James Joseph 
Goodall, their lineal descendant in the female line, 
told me that they came to England when William 
III, landed at Torbay in 1688. John Vanhattem, 
who was a descendant of Liebert Vanhattem, son- 
in-law to Admiral De Ruyter, bought the estate 
of Dinton, Bucks, in 1727, from Simon Mayne, a 
descendant of the regicide of that name. Eventually 
Rebecca, daughter and heiress of Sir John Van- 
hattem, married the Rev. William Goodall, the 
father of my friend, to whose only surviving son, 
Lieut.-Col. Liebert Edward Goodall, the estate of 
Dinton now belongs. 

At Dinton is a very good collection of pictures, 
many of them good ones of the Dutch School, brought 
over to England by John Vanhattem. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Liebert Vanhattem, an officer in the Dutch fleet, 
married a daughter of Admiral De Ruiter. His son 
John Vanhattem purchased the manor of Dinton, 
co. Bucks, from Simon Mayne, the grandson of the 
regicide. The latter had a son, also John, who 





was knighted by King George III. on January 23, 

1761. Sir John Vanhattem bad an only child, a girl 

named Rebecca. She married the Rev. William 

Goodall, ancestor of the present owner of Dinton 

Hall. To carry back the pedigree searches must be 

made in Holland. R. A. Corseck. 
10, Turquand Street, S.E. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

London City: its History, Streets, Traffic, Buildings, 
People. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by 
Ww. Laher, fen. (The Leadenhall Press. ) 

We have here what puts in astrong claim to be the 
book of the season, As a picture of London, with ite 
surging tide of life, the volume is unrivalled, It is a 
delightful volume for the table, and it has distinct value 
of an historical and antiquarian kind. Mr, Loftie, im 
whose hands is the literary portion, has already won a 
position as the historian of London. His account of the 
rise and development of the huge city will repay close 
attention, and the modest claim of the writer to have put 
some facts in connexion with a well-worn subject in a 
new light may be cheerfully conceded. The illustrations 
meanwhile are delightful. They are ail from original 
drawings, and are full of beauty and quick with life. 
They are so numerous, moreover, that the pleasure of 
going through them is durable. Not at all the book te 
look through in half an hour is this. Apart from the 
desire to linger over spots of beauty and interest which 
makes the perusal interminable, it is impossible to take 
the most superficial glance without devoting a consider- 
able space of time to the task. Every page has one 
design at least, and the entire number passes easy com- 
putation, A curious idea of the wealth of beauty and 
interest is conveyed by the reproduction of these inter- 
minable scenes, Numerous as are the spots depicted, 
one view, a supreme favourite with us, is omitted. 
This is the view down Moorgate Street, the western 
tide past the Bank towards the roof of the Mansion 
House. When the leafage is full the gezer might fancy 
himeelf in an Eastern city. At the same time, what spots 
are not depicted, from Aldgate Pump or Barking Church 
to Fountain Court and the Temple Gardens, and from the 
Tower of London to the London Parcels Delivery Yard. 
The quietest retreats are invaded, since is there not 
a picture even of Took’s Court! The busy throbbing life 
of London, too, is shown in snow, in sunshine, in rain, 
in fog. Now we gaze on the tide of life thronging 
through Ludgate Hill, now on the cold river lapping the 
solitary stones at night. The volume is, indeed, a source 
of constant attraction, and is dedicated by command to 
the Queen. 


Yarmouth Notes, 1830-1872. Collected from a File of 
the Norwich Mercury by F. D. Palmer. (Yarmouth, 
Buckle.) 

THis is a very entertaining book, and it will be found 
most useful to all those who live in or are in any 
way connected with the borough of Great Yarmouth. It 
has one fault, and but one so far as we can see,.—there 
is no index. We trust when a new edition is called for 
that this great want will be supplied. 

Sets of newspepers are rarely to be found except at 
their respective offices and in the British Museum. Any 
one who takes the trouble of going through a long file of 
newspapers and gives the public the result of his excava- 
tions is a benefactor to society. 

As Yarmouth is a seaport, we naturally find many 
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entries relating to the navy, the sea, shipping, and ship- 
ping disasters ; but the c hief value of Mr, Palmer's selec- 
tions in our eyes is that it gives appointments to public 
offices and short abstracts of the political news of the 
day, What may be called historical notes of course form 
the greater part of the book ; there are, however, a few 
passages which carry the reader back far beyond 1830. 
For example, we find that on the 30th of June, 1836, the 
be pulled down. One would like 


cross was ordered to 
ect this was. Asthe record 


to know what kind of an obj 
stands it seems to have been an inexcusable act of van- 
the word “cross” in 1 towns has 
sometimes a perverted meaning. We know a place 
where an early nineteenth century building which 
serves for a market ball is called the “ cross. There 
is no tradition to account for it, but a strong proba- 
bility that it stands on the site of a medizval market- 
cross 

The book is not too large, but we think mpiler 
bas not always exercised his discretion wisely lt was 
surely hardly worth telling that on the 30th of December, 
1849, the inmates of the workhouse had for dinner plum 
pudding, roast beef, and ale, 


A Universal English-German and 
Dictionar By Dr. Felix Fliigel 
Parta I. to VI. (Asher & Co.) 

Turis new edition of an old fav 
half its promised extent, and we therefore 
estimate of its value, To look back to the 
old Fiiigel is like looking at some work of prehistoric 
man side by side with that of nineteenth century man. 
The scale on which the new edition is being carried out 
bids fair to make it the fullest dictionary of the German 
and English languages compatible with the limits of con- 
venience, Each part comprises two hundred and twenty- 
four pages, so that already upwards of twelve hundred 
pages are before us. ; 

I'he system of giving references to the 
various uses of words, even if only to other dicti 
is much to be commended. It might, indeed, as the con 
ductors of the new enter; mewhat severely remark, 
have been taken as between men 
of honour, but for the prevaience of the opposite 
practice, The roman long and short marks are em- 
ployed to denote long and short sounds, and we do not 
know that they could be improved upon in a work for 
general use. Where a particular word has several sig- 
nifications in different branches of science these are ail 
noted, ¢., “ Base,’ Archaeol. (a and 6), G - Che (a 
and 5), \Geom., Mus. (a and 6), Surv., Mil., Fort., Bot, 
beside sub-uses, so to speak, in architecture, fortifica- 
tion, and surveying Again, for Merry we have 
references to Chaucer and Spenser. from Todd, to 
eare’s ‘As You Like It’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
Scott's ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ Xc., while for other words 
Thackeray, Mrs, Gaskell, Dickens, and Mrs. Henry 
Wood are found elbowing Wycliffe, Jeremy Taylor, aud 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Historic Thanet, By James Simson. 
LirtLe books on great subjects is the fashion of the 
day, There is much to be said in its favour when a 
compendium is taken for what it is, and is not accepted 
as more than a picture, or at best a few pictures selected 
because they are striking and instructive. 

The Isle of Thanet, like the Isle of Axholme, is in- 
sular no longer, but it we ar J retains 
reminds us of & he 
2x annals, 


daliem ; but arket 


ita c 


German-English 
Fourth Edition, 
urite has now reached 


are t 


able to 


form some 


sources for the 


naries, 


rise & 


it matter of Course, as 


kL 
Shakesy 


(Stock. ) 


say, still 
a name which earliest and 
most striking scenes in our co 

To write an extended history such as Thanet deserves, 
and we doubt not will some day yx would be a 
labour extending over years. Mr. Simson has not under- 


peace, 


this, but has paved the way by his excellent 
sketch. We know no volume of the kind that is better 
done, and we must not fail to remark when we eay this 
that the history of Thanet ia “ digged with pitfalls,’ 

into which the unwary or the prejudiced may easily 
stumble. Julius Casar, Ethelbert the Kentish king, St, 
Augustine the Roman missionary, Hengist and Horsa 
the semi-mythic Saxon conquerors, Saint Mildred the 
devout Saxon princess, and the heathen Danes flit before 
us, all objects of great interest, such as may at any time 
become subjects of controversy. Mr. Simson has, how- 
ever, brought hero and heroine, saint and sinner, before us 
in « manner which will make them cling to the memory, 

Thanet is a place often visited by the tourist. We 
believe there are guide-books, not a few of which tell 
their possessors what they ought to admire, but ‘ His- 
soric Thanet’ will fill a higher function. Not much 
good can be got by any one seeing a country or the 
objects it contains if ite annals are a sealed book. We 
trust that for the future all those who explore Thanet 
and its neighbourhood will have read Mr. Simson’s book 
ere they go. 

We have two suggestions to make, which we trust 
may be regarded when a new edition is called for. In 
the first place, there is no index, and this is a serious 
defect. In the second, it would improve the volume 
very much if it contained two sketch-maps, one of 
Thanet as it is now, and another as it was when still an 
island, ere the sea had encroached on its shores and sur- 
rendered in one place what had been stolen in another. 
We are aware that such a map as we suggest would be 
in some degree imaginary, but if proper care were used 
it would be sufficiently correct, and would be of great 
service to any one who desires to comprehend the ancient 

graphy of the isle, 


taken 


Messrs. W. & A. K, Jonson, of Edinburgh, promise 
an important work on ‘ Hers Ancient and Modern,’ 
begun by the late Geo Burnett, : an at completed by our con- 
tributor the Rev. John Woodward, It will be in two 
volumes and will be fully and handsomely illustrated. 


Potues to Correspondents. 

We must call 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 

r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
——— of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ppear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 

¢ » bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. 8. M. (‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’).—This has been 
more than once translated into English. The first 
rendering appeared 1586. 

R, 8.—‘ The Pursuits 
James Mathias. 

Correcenpa,—P. 444, col. 2, 1 
read ? yman; p, 448, col, 2, 1 
read eiyhteenth. 


special attention to the following notices: 


of Literature’ is by Thomas 
r “ Pennington” 
‘seventeenth 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
l'ook’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg ieave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








